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The Khan of Nokunda received me very kindly, and was 
a communicative man. He was a relation of the khan 
with whom I had traveled among the Toorkmuns. He 
gave me a Persian dinner, and many Persian compli- 
ments; and I assured him, iit return, that the guest of a 
night was the friend of a hundred years. 

The forests of Mazenderan had yet hid the Caspian ; 
nor did I see it till the following morning, and within 
half a mile of its beach. Whata noble sightit at length 
presented, after we had been so long looking for it, and 
traveled from Delhi to its shores. It now rolled before 
us like the ocean. Near us lay five or six smali vessels, 
here called “gummee;” and the khan and myself em- 
barked in one of them, and sailed merrily out to sea, 
from which we viewed this beautiful coast. We boarded 
a small Russian vessel, and the whole voyage was repaid 
by the reception of the captain, who, on hearing I was a 
European, pulled off his fur cap, and had a bit of sturgeon 
broiled for my refreshment. I cannot say I relished it ; 
but then, I had not had such a bow, and such society, for 
many aday. ‘These vessels are all of Russian build; 
they carry two masts, and hoist square sails ; their tackle 
is superior: but there were no vessels of any great ton- 
nage then in the harbour. 
that the waters on the southern side of the Caspian have 
been receding ; and during these twelve years they have 
retired about three hundred yards, of which I had ocular 
proof. Over the reef which forms the Bay of Astrabad, 
the natives informed me that the water of the Caspian is 
fresh, while in other places it is brackish ; but as this is 
the embouchure of the rivers Atruk and Goorgan, it may 
be readily accounted for. I did not leave the Caspian 
without endeavouring to verify the opinions regarding its 
level, which is clearly below that of the ocean. A ther- 
mometer, which boils at the sea at 2124°, here boiled at 
2139°, which, according to Humboldt, would give a 
depression of 800 feet, which is much too great. I did 


not, however, use proper water for the experiment, and | 


we shall rest satisfied simply with its being a corrobora- 
tion of received opinions of the depression of this inland 
sea. 
I took leave of the khan of Nokunda, and proceeded 
to Ushruf, which is in Mazenderan, and one of the 
favoured seats of Shah Abbas and Nadir, and which 
Jonas Hanway has so graphically described some ninety 
years ago. All the fine buildings which he mentions 
have been destroyed, though their architecture is such 
that they might have stood for centuries. There is yet 
enough to leave a very favourable impression of the taste 


of the Persian monarch; since it is evident that they | 


have been light and chaste, and in that keeping which 
ought to characterise garden-houses. A superb basin, 
and all the aqueducts, are yet perfect, and the cypress 
trees have attained a great height in their advanced age. 
The situation of these gardens is beautiful; they com- 
mand a noble view of the Caspian. 

At Ushruf we met a party of pilgrims from Bokhara 
and Khiva, who joined us at the caravansary. We 
learned from them, that the Russian caravan, which had 


I was now on my road to Balfurosh, and its port on the 
Caspian,—a place of some note, where I hoped to see 
more Russian vessels, and enlarge my acquaintance with 
this sea and that people; but I made an immediate 
alteration in my plans, and prepared for a precipitate re- 
treat from the shores of the Caspian and Mazenderan. 
Next morning I took the high road to Tehran, and met 
with rather a staggering incident as we passed outside 
the walls of Saree. Our road brought us into a burying- 
ground, where two boys were digging a grave, as we 
passed, for two bodies that lay near them. Sucha scene 
filled me with horror; for the people had died of the 
plague: but what was our astonishment to be addressed 
by the grave-diggers, and beseeched, as good Mahome- 
dans, to assist in the usual ablutions of a corpse! “ You 
shall have five ‘sahib kurans’ (about three rupees) for 
your trouble,” exclaimed they. ‘There was a silence 
among us; no one gave an answer; and we soon found 
ourselves beyond Saree, having quickened the pace of 
our horses. This town suffered so severely from the 
plague in the preceding year, that there were not now 





There is a prevalent belief, | 


more than three hundred people in it, and most of them 
were persons who had recovered from the disease ; since 
the Persians bear an impression that the plague cannot 
be taken more than once. ‘There were now too few peo- 
ple to admit of the disease spreading; but it no doubt 
lurked in Saree. They informed me that it had been 
introduced by Balfurosh from Astracan in the preceding 
year, and all my curiosity to see that place vanished with 
the information. 

In our march we were joined by a native of Astrabad, 
who was proceeding to Tehran; and he gave me some 
account of the plague, which had raged last year. He 
had Jost a son, and both he and his wife had caught the 
disease. She was nursing a child at the time; and 
though she continued to suckle it, the infant eseaped. 
The disease did not reach its height till the tenth day, 
and was invariably attended with delirium. This person 
assured me, that he had the horror to see his own child 
dragged to the door by eight or ten cats, whom he with 
difficulty scared away ; and affirmed it as his belief, that 
more people were killed by dogs and cats, or died from hun- 
ger, than under the disease itself. None would approach- 
an infected house, and no patient would even assist ano- 
ther. The plague and human nature are the same in 








all countries, and the affections and passions are never 
| brought sooner to the test than in that devastating dis- 
order. 

Our stay in Mazenderan was now soon to close. It 
iis a disagreeable country; and has so moist a climate, 
that the inhabitants are subject to fevers, agues, dropsies, 
palsies, and many other diseases. The people are sallow, 
and the children weak and rickety. It is a land of snakes 
and frogs; but the snakes are not venomous, being of 
the water species. ‘They are to be seen twisting and 
turning every where, about the thickness of a good-sized 
whip. Almost at every pace your horse disturbs some 
frogs, who scramble in vain for concealment even in a 
| country of bushes and shrubs. So great is the moisture, 





buried in vegetation ; creepers, melons, and pumpkins are 
every where to be seen resting on the roofs. Every 
house has a garden, and is surrounded by a hedge of 
mulberries; most of them are elevated by wooden poles 
to a considerable height from the ground, to prevent the 
bad effects of moisture. The inhabitants pass the sum- 
mer and autumnal months in the hills, where they cul- 
tivate rice. They live in huts, and call such a residence 
“yailak,” in distinction from “kishlak,’ which they 

apply to their permanent habitations, 

—<>——. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
Quit Mazenderan—Pass of Gudook—Gudook the © Pyle Caspia’ 
—Feerozkoh—Cure for the taste of Quinine A Koord-—Vena- 


tions of a traveller—Arrival at Tehran—Presentation to the 
Shal—Return to India—Route to the coast—Quit Peisia—Cou 


’ 


clusion. 

At the village of Aliabad, which is twelve miles from 
Balfurosh, we quitted the Causeway of Shah Abbas, and 
proceeded south to the mountains, and entered the beau- 
tiful glen which is watered by the Tilar river, We had 
a sight of the lofty snow-clad mountain of Dumavend 
before leaving the low country. This valley extends for 
about sixty miles, and is the greatest of the passes into 
Mazenderan. Shah Abbas cut a road in the rock for 
about ten miles, which is yet passable, though it has not 
suited the policy of his successors to repair it. The 
horses frequently sunk girth deep into the mud; and if 
his present majesty knew but half the curses and male- 
dictions heaped upon his head and beard by the mule 
drivers, he would assuredly repair it tor the peace of his 
own soul. ‘The scenery of this valley is most romantic ; 
the hills are covered with forest trees; and the rumbling 
noise of the water, which was many hundred feet below the 
road, had an effect that was most pleasing. About half 
way up the valley, we crossed the rivulet by a bridge, 
called the “pool i sufued,” and left the rich foliage of 
Mazenderan. 

We finally cleared the valley by the pass of Gudook, 
which leads up to the table land of. Persia. The word 
“ Gudook,” in Toorkee, means a pass. Our assent from 
the de!l was continued and gradual; and at Feerozkoh 
we were again six thousand feet above the sea. On 
either side, as we approached the pass, the precipices rose 
in grand abruptness, and the narrowness of the road had 
led to its being fortified in former years. This is a scene 
of romance, and the strains of Furdoosee, the Persian 
Homer. ‘The cave of the “ Dev i sufued,” or white de- 
mon, was pointed out to us, as well as the spot where he 
was slain by the valiant Rootstum. Some fellow travel- 
lers, whom we had picked up by the way, spouted verses 
from the Shahnam, and I was more than onee amused 


‘}with their ruminations. They did not dream of the 


lively imagination of a national poet, but were regretting 
the degeneracy of the present age, which had no giants 
and Roostums, as in times that had gone. The top of 

















the pass was very cold; and in winter this is said to 
prove sometimes fatal to the traveller. Shah Abbas has 


proceeded to Mangusluk, had been plundered by the Kir- | that the rice crops are not cut, as in other countries. | here erected a bath and a caravansarai, but they are both 


gizzes, about ten days after leaving the Khiva. 
the advice of the vizier in Bokhara, we should have ac- 
companied that caravan; and had we succeeded in pass- 


end on the stubble; for it would otherwise rot. Mazen- 
deran is a rich province. The sugar cane thrives in it; 


But for | They mow the grain down near the ear, and place it to} in ruins. 


It appears to me that the pass of Gudook may be iden- 
|tified with the “Pyle Caspie,” or the Caspian gates, 


ing through the town of Khiva, we should have met with | but they do not appear to prepare it beyond the first | through which Alexander the Great pursued Darius. 


the catastrophe to which I have alluded, between it and 
the Caspian. The pilgrims recounted the great hard- 
ships of their journey from Khiva to Astrabad, where 


jstage, and sell itas molasses. Cotton also grows luxuri- 
jantly, and silkworms are reared every where. The fruit 
jis good, and much of it grows wild. There are whole 


Their distance from Rhages or Rei, which lies near the 
modern city of Tehran, is said to have been a two days’ 
}march, and the journey is ninety miles. I have before 


they had experienced much oppression from the Toork-| woods of pomegranate trees; and the people collect the | observed that this is the greatest of the passes into Ma- 
mun tribes. I had now to congratulate myself on having | fruit, and, after drying the seeds in the sun, export them |zenderan; and we have seen that it is hallowed by Per- 


attended to the advice that had been given. 
After we had proceeded a mile beyond Ushruf, we 


found the great causeway barricaded, and a villager seat- 


ed with a stick, to prevent a trespass. This was the 


/as a rarity to other countries. 

| The peasantry, with a sickly, have yet a comfortable 
appearance. They tie folds of cloth round their legs 
and fix them with a low shoe, and lacing cords. They 


sia’s greatest muse. By this road Alexander reached 
| Hecatompylos, from which he advanced into Parthia, 
| On the way he attacked the T'aburi ; and it is a very ex- 
| traordinary fact, that, in the modern coinage of Mazen- 


board of health at Ushruf; for we now heard, for the | wade through their muddy roads with these, and tell you | deran, that province is yet denominated Tuburistan. 


first time, that the plague was raging at Saree, the capital 


they are superior to boots, since they may be dried in the 


From the pass of Gudook we journeyed in a cheerless 


of Mazenderan, and the town at which I had that day/evening! ‘The men wear dark clothes, and the women | alley pent in by bare hills; at the end of which stood 


intended to halt. 
ed at a village two miles from Saree, where our informa- 
tion of the existence of the disease was confirmed. 


no. 10.—rarr 1.—1855. 


are easiest made. Many of the people wear caps of felt, 
instead of lambskin. ‘The houses of the country are 


We prosecuted our journey ; but rest- dress generally in red,—the two colours which I suppose |the village of Feerozkoh, under a naked rock and fort 


| : ; rts : 
jabout 300 feet high. ‘This place put me in mind of 
tenet since many of the houses were excavated in 
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the hills, where the inhabitants keep their flocks in 
winter. The climate is severe, and the snow lies for five 
months in the year. I observed a great change in the 
appearance of the inhabitants, who had now red and 
rosy cheeks. I know not whether our elevation from the 
lowlands of Mazenderan might have an effect in the 
boiling of meat; but it took twice the usual time to 
cook my pilao at Feerozkoh; nay, the water was boiled 
up before the meat was ready. The flesh might have 
been tough, and an old sheep of the flock had, perhaps, 
fallen under the knife of the butcher. 

It is said that the natives of Mazenderan are the most 
simple of all the Persians, and we had some amusement 
at the expense of one of our fellow-travellers, who ap- 
plied for medicine to arrest an intermittent fever. I gave 
him quinine, and afterwards took oceasion to ask him 
how he liked its bitter taste. “It has no taste,” replied 
he; for he had swallowed it along with the paper u 


which it was packed up. 

We made three marches to Tehran, a distance of 
ninety miles, halting by the way at the hovels of cara- 
vansarais, which the traveller finds in this part of Persia, 
where he alights in the same room with his horse. The 
country was arid, bleak, and miserable, and the number 
of villages most limited. We had no signs of approach- 
ing the metropolis of a country. An incident occurred 
near Baumein, the last stage, which should not be omit- 
ed: one of my “ yaboos,” or ponies, had sunk under 
his load, and I went into a village to hire another; [ sue- 
ceeded in my suit, and paid the price of the animal to a 
Koord with whom I made the bargain, and was about to 
resume my journey :—* Will you not purchase my mule,” 
said he, “in exchange for your worn-out ‘ yaboo,’ and 
give me the difference?” [entered conversation, 
and found that the Koord took me for a native of Khor- 
asan, and it was therefore useless to tell him I was an 
European. [certainly wished for his mule, and as [ look- 
ed atit he said, with considerable solenmnity,—« Now, as 
we are both good Mahomedans, let us conelude a bargain 
and not cheat each other.” I added, “ Be it so,” and 
after a little conversation we settled all matters. His 
mule had, as [ afterwards found, a broken back, and my 
yaboo had an incurable disease ; but then it was as ap- 
parent to the Koord as it was to myself. Such was the 
settlement of a bargain between two good Mahomedans, 
who resolved to act fairly by each other; nor is Persia 
the ouly country where stich arts are practised. 

On the 2ist of October I was astir a little after mid- 
night, to proceed with as little delay as possible to the 
capital of the king of kings, but what did my speed avail 
me? We had not got many yards from the caravansara! 
before one of the loads tumbled from the mule, and while 
putting it right another was kicked off by a horse. We 
had repaired these disasters in a night as dark as Tar- 
tarus, and were about to advance, when it was discovered 
that one of the other ponies had strayed, and, what was 
more alarming, the very one, on which all my notes, 
maps, and papers had been packed. My tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth, at the announcement of such a 
piece of information, among thieving Koords, after all 
the difficulties of the journey had apparently terminated. 
A search of half an hour recovered the strayed animal, 
and T trotted on with all speed to the gate of Tehran, 
which | reached at noon. I proceeded to the mansion 
of the British mission, and presented myself at the outer 
door as a “ Firingee.”’ IT was soon met by Sir John 
Campbell, the envoy at this court, and spent with him 
and his agreeable family a few happy and pleasant days, 
marked by the utmost hospitality and kindness. 

After being introduced by the envoy to the « pillars of 
the state,” the cabinet ministers of Persia, I had the hon- 


into 





Shah sat, and returned the compliment by a salute. Sir 
John Campbell, Captain M-Donald and myself, composed 
the party, and the ministers stood on each side of us. 
The Shah sat at a distance of about forty feet, and a dis- 
play of erystal, arranged with as little taste as in a shop, 
separated us from the king of kings. 
hung so thickly from the roof, that they completed the 
resemblance, and before any conversation had passed we 
were instructed to hold our swords. lest they might frac- 
ture the mirrors let into the wall behind us. “ Does he 
understand Persian?” said his majesty, to one of his 
ministers. ““ Bele, bele, yes, yes,” was the reply; “he 
speaks Toorkee, Afghanee, Hindee, Persian, &c. &c. ;” 
though I should have been soon at fault, had the Shah 
selected his dialect. “ You have made a long and diffi- 
cult journey,’ commenced his majesty; and such was 
the affability and engaging manner of this illustrious 
personage, that T felt myseif at once free from embarrass- 
ment, and in the closest conversation with the « Asylum 
of the World.” He desired me to enumerate the cities 
which I had visited, and I ended the long list by saying, 
that the favour of God had at last brought me to his 
august capital. He exclaimed in a tone of surprise, 
“Why, a Persian could not have done so much, But 
what led you to undergo the dangers and fatigues of such 
a journey ?” I replied, that it had been curiosity. ‘ Did 
you travel as an European?” I told himI did so. «It 
must have cost you much money ;” but his majesty had 
a hearty laugh when I told him that we owed our release 
among the Toorkmuns to two gold ducats and a little tea. 
“Have you taken notes of your journey ?” said the Shah. 
«“ Yes,” replied [, “I have measured the mountains, ex- 
amined the roads, and sounded the rivers.” «These 
people are lions,’ exclaimed the astonished monarch. 
“ Bele, hele,’ echoed his ministers, “ they are tigers, they 
are Roostums.” «Give me a sketch of the affairs of 
Cabool,” continued the king, “tell me the power of the 
chief and his brothers ;’—with all of which I complied, 
adding, as a courtier, that the ruler owed his power to 
the Persians he retained in his interests. He made en- 
quiries as to their tribe and number, on which points I 
satisfied his majesty. The Shah then put all questions 
on the power of all the chiefs between India and Persia, 
questioned me about the road over the Hindoo Koosh, 
and particularly on the capability of the Oxus, which he 
called the Jihoon, and seemed to consider the greatest 
river in the world: he mentioned the deserts which it 
passed, asking if they could be traversed by an army. 
fis majesty next spoke of the people of Bokhara, and 
asked if they were alarmed at the approach of Abbas 
Meerza to their frontiers. Need I give the answer? I 
told the king that they trembled. He smiled at my ac- 
count of ‘the Priests or Moollahs, and gave a look of con- 
tempt, as I mouthed the name of the king, the “ Ameer 
ool Momineen,” the commander of the faithful. Did 
you try horse-flesh while among the Uzbeks?” was the 
next question. I replied that I did so, and it was not 
unpalatable. “ But how got you from among the 'Toork- 
muns ?”’ said his majesty once more. “I threw the dog 
a bit of meat, and escaped his jaws.” 

After a little break in the conversation, the Shah, with 
some interest in what he said, enquired for the greatest 
wonder which I had seen in my travels. ‘The opportu- 
nity was too favourable in so vain a court, and I replied 


: é ‘ ; : | 
in a loud voice, « Centre of the universe, what sight has 


equaled that which [I now behold, the light of your 
inajesty’s countenance, O attraction of the world!” ‘The 
Shah gave a nod of applause, which was taken up in a 
huzz of approbation by the pillars of the state, and 
evinced the royal and ministerial gratification. “ But,” 
continued the king, “what city did you most admire 





The chandeliers | 


in that neighbourhood?” « Certainly,” replied I, «they 
will fall at his feet.” “ Will the place support his 
army ?”’ I then enumerated its resources. One of the 
ministers, by way of adding to the information desiderat- 
ed by his majesty, stated that Shurukhs was the garden 
of Adam, who used to come from Ceylon (Serendib) 
and till it daily! I had heard the tradition, but it had 
not entered into my statistical details for his majesty’s 
information. “ What is your opinion of my son’s army, 
—is it efficient?” I assured his majesty that it was so. 
“ But tell me your most candid opinion of its merits.” 
I added, that the clothes and accoutrements of the troops 
were worn out, but that no Asiatic power could in these 
| days resist such an armament, and that they were now 
flushed with success. His majesty again returned to my 
|own affairs, and asked whither I was now proceeding. I 
jtold him, to India. He made no further enquiries into 
jmy objects for traveling. “How did you travel in 
| Toorkistan 1” asked the Shah. I told him that my con- 
| veyance was a camel, at which he smiled. After some 
desultory conversation and complimentary speeches be- 
tween the Shah and the envoy, we left the presence of 
the king of kings with the same bows and ceremonies 
that we had approached it. 

Futtih Ali Shah has by no means the appearance of 
an old man, though his age must be upwards of seventy. 
| His voice is full and sonorous, and he sits erect, with 
j much dignity. His dress was remarkably plain, and of 

black cloth, which was not becoming, nor did it show off 
to advantage his beard, that wonder of the east. I should 
not be surprised that this monarch out-lived his son 
Abbas.* It is said, that he has recourse to the essence 
of pearls and precious stones, which he uses as tonics, 
to support his declining strength, and in which the ori- 
ental faculty have great faith The moderns apply these 
gems to other purposes ; and the Shah of Persia deserves 
some credit as being one of the only persons I have 
heard of who turns them to a useful purpose. 

I now found myself poised between Europe and Asia ; 
and though [ hed informed his majesty that I purposed 
returning to India, I had every inclination to presecute 
my way to Constantinople, now distant but twenty days’ 
journey. Would that I had followed the bent of my in- 
clinations ; since I afterwards found that I had been 
summoned to Europe from that city. I felt, however, 
that the objects of the journey had been accomplished, 
and it only remained for me to return to India, and ar- 
range the materials which I had gathered. I therefore 
quitted ‘Tehran on the Ist of November, and freely admit 
that I did so with regret, after a ten days’ enjoyment of 
the friendly society which I had met. 

On my way to the coast, I took the route of Isfahan 
and Shiraz to Bushire, and viewed by the way the tomb 
of Cyrus, and those imperishable remnants of antiquity, 
the ruins of Persepolis. This route and country have 
been too often described to require even a passing re- 
mark; nor do I offer to present my views and picture of 
the inhabitants, after the inimitable sketches that have 
appeared in Hajee Baba, which, with a due deduction for 
the thread of the tale, appeared to me both just and cor- 
rect. [have since perused Mr. Fraser’s Travels in this 
country, and venture to record, as far as I am able to 
judge, that they contain the most faithful account of 
| Persia which has been published inm dern times. Were 

the facts and opinions which have been recorded by that 

able and intelligent traveller more generally received, we 
should have ere this come to more correct notions of the 
| weak state and tottering condition of this empire, and a 
|juster appreciation of its weight and influence in the 
scale of nations. 

At Bushire, I found that Mr. Blane, the resident in 











our of being presented to his majesty, on the 26th of|{t required a precise answer after such adulation. I told; the Gulf of Persia, had kindly delayed the departure of 


October. Having seen the Great Mogul himself, and 
the monarchs of Cabool and Bokhara, with many other 
exalted personages, I was gratified to find myself in the | 
court of Persia. The “kibleh alum,” or attraction of 
the world, (so the king is styled,) sat in a hall of mir- 
rors, and when yet beyond the light of his countenance, 
we drew up and saluted. We then advanced, and again 
saluted ; and his majesty returned it by calling aloud, 
«“ Koosh amudeed,” you are welcome. We now ascend- 
ed a few steps, and found ourselves in the presence of 
royalty. “ Dumagh i shooma chak ust, are your brains 
clear ?” exclaimed his majesty with a sonorous voice ; 
on this we drew up in a corner opposite to where the 
tf) 


. 








him that Cabool was the paradise of our travels. He 
asked particularly for Balkh, and the modern condition 
of that “Am ool bulad,” or mother of cities. 

«“ You were presented to the prince-royal,” said the 
king; “and I received much condescension at his royal 
highness’s hands,” replied I; “he sent me with a Khan 
through the country of the Toorkmuns.” «'Tell ime 
what you say of Koochan;”--which gave me an op- 
portunity of delighting the old monarch with the detail 
of his son’s success, heightened by the formidable ac- 


count which I gave him of the strength of the fallen fortress. | 


“ Will the « Naib Sultanut,’” so he called Abbas Meerza, 
“be able to take Shurukhs, and reduce the Yoorkmuns 


/the honourable company’s ship of war the Clive, till I 
jarrived. I lost no time in embarkation, and finally quit- 
jted Persia on the 10th of December. Our voyage to 
| India was pleasant, and Capt. Macdonald, the commander 
jof the Clive, took every opportunity of making it varied 
pou agreeable. If we found that “Oman’s dark blue 
| sea,” and its barren shores, have been the theme of ex- 
aggerated praise in the imagination of the poet, we had 
| Yet gratification in a glimpse at the far-famed emporium 
of Ormuz, and the rugged rocky coast of Arabia, with 


| *J need not observe that this was written before the 
‘intelligence of Abbas Mcerza’s death reached England. 
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the romantic cove of Muscat and the dreary shores of 
Mekran. We anchored in the harbour of Bombay on 
the 18th of January, and passed the rest of that month 
in quarantine ; after which I proceeded without delay to 
Calcutta, to lay the result of my travels before the Go- 
vernor General, Lord William Bentinck. 

I shall not pause to reflect on the feelings with which 
I again set foot in India after so long and weary a journey. 
In the outset, I saw every thing, both ancient and modern, 
to excite the interest and inflame the imagination,—Bac- 
tria, Transoxiana, Scythia, and Parthia, Kharasm, Kho- 
rasan, and Iran. We had now visited all these coun- 
tries ; we had retraced the greater part of the route of 
the Macedonians ; trodden the kingdoms of Porus and 
Taxiles; sailed on the Hydaspes; crossed the Indian 
Caucasus, and resided in the celebrated city of Balkh, 
from which Greek monarchs, far removed from the acade- 
mies of Corinth and Athens, had once disseminated 
among mankind a knowledge of the arts and sciences, of 
their own history, and the world. We had beheld the 
scenes of Alexander’s wars, of the rude and savage in- 
roads of Jengis and Timour, as well as of the campaigns 
and revelries of Baber, as given in the delightful and 
glowing language of his commentaries. In the journey 
to the coast, we had marched on the very line of route 
by which Alexander had pursued Darius; while the 
voyage to India took us on the coast of Mekran and the 
track of his admiral Nearchus. 


——— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Favourable position of the Punjab for trade—Extent and variety of 
its productions—Shaw!s of Cashmere—Extentof the manufacture 
—Silks—Cottons—M inerals—Vegetables—Advantages of open 
ing the Indus to the Punjab trade—Btlects of it on the towns of 
the Indus—Articles brought into demand by it—Cotton —Chintses 
—Jowellery—Cutlery—Depot for a water commerce—Dutch and 
American traders. 

“Tt has been observed in every age, that, when any branch of 
commerce has got into a certain channel, although it may be sei- 
ther the most proper nor the most commodious one, it requires long 
time and considerable efforts to give it a different direction,”—Ko- 
bertson’s Disq. on Ancient India. } 

“When Egypt was torn from the Roman Empire by the Arabi- 
ans, the industry of the Greeks discovered a new channel by which 
the productions of India might be conveyed to Constantinople. 
They were carried up the Indus, as far as that great river is navi- 
gable: thence they were transported by land to the hanks of th 
river Orus, and proceeded down its streams to the Caspian Sea. 
There they entered the Volga, and, sailing up it, were carried by 
land to the Tanais, which conducted them into the Euxine sea, 
where vessels from Constantinople waited their arrival.’’—Robert- 
son's America, Book I., following Ramusio. 

The navigation of the Indus and its tributary rivers, 
when laid open to the merchant, must advance the in- 
terests of commerce. In the revival of an ancient chan- 
nel to exchange the goods of distant nations, we behold 
with equal pleasure the advantages of British supremacy ip 
India, and an increased outlet for the commodities of our 
commercial country. An enquiry into the condition and 
manufactures of every region which adjoins this great 
river, as well as those situated between it and the Cas- 
pian Sea, seems, therefore, opportunely to suggest itself. 
I have also the greatest inducement to enter on the sub- 
ject, since I have seen the bazaars, and associated with 
the mercantile community of these countries. 

There is, perhaps, no inland country of the globe 
which possesses greater facilities for commerce than the 
Punjab, and there are few more rich in the productions 
of the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. —_ Inter- 
sected by five navigable streams, it is bounded on the 
west by one of the largest rivers of the old world. ‘To 
the north it has the fertile and fruitful vale of Cashmere 
to limit its sceptre; so placed, that it can export without 
trouble its costly fabrics to the neighbouring kingdoms 
of Persia and Tartary, China and India. Situated be- 
tween Hindostan and the celebrated entrepots of central 
Asia, it shares the advantages of their traffic, while it is 
itself blessed with an exuberance of every production of 
the soil that is useful and nutritious to man. 

The productions of the Punjab relieve it from any 
great dependence on external resource. Its courtiers and 
chiefs may robe themselves in the shawls of Cashmere, 
and the strong and beautiful silken fabrics of Mooltan. 
Its citizens and husbandmen may wear the cheap tex- 
tures of the native cotton. Every animal may be bounte- 
ously fed on the grains indigenous to the country, and a 
range of mountains, entirely composed of salt, furnishes 
that necessary ingredient of food ; while the upland parts 
yield condiments and fruits to season the daily bread. 











To such a mart we can export but with dubious success 
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the productions of our own or other countries ; yet there 
are some articles in which the industry of Britain may 
still cause a rivalry. ‘Towards forming a conclusion on 


this subject, we shall treat of the different productions of 


the country, and afterwards point out the probable effects 
of opening a new door to commerce on its imports and 
exports. 

The staple commodity of the Punjab is found in the 
shawl manufactures of Cashmere, which have been so 
often described by others, that they merely require a pass- 
ing notice. ‘They are a fabric which no exertion on the 
part of foreigners can imitate ; and, though the European 
manufacturer may impart much of the beauty, and copy 
with success the pattern, his web possesses none of the 
delicacy of the original, and is equally destitute of that 
warmth and comfort which the inhabitants of Europe, in 
their more frigid zone, are so well able to appreciate. 
Nor are the weavers of the adjoining countries more sue- 
cessful in this branch of art than our own countrymen ; 
the shawls of Lahore and Delhi, though woven by na- 
tives of the valley, and with the same materials, are want- 
ing in the fineness of those prepared in Cashmere, and 
have the degenerated appearance of a coarse woollen, 
but little superior to our own manufactures. If implicit 
reliance is to be placed on the people, the shawl derives 
its beauty from the water in which the wool is dyed, and 
which is peculiar to Cashmere. 

The yearly revenue from the shawl manufactures, ex- 
clusive of every expense, is rated at eighteen lacs of ru- 
pees ; but, as it is entirely realised in kind, every fraud 
which the ingenuity of a Uecciving people can devise is 
practised in remitting it to Lahore. Shawls which can- 
not be valued at a higher price than a couple of hundred 
rupees, are rated at a thousand ; and it is not a subject 
of surprise that the amount which I have now stated far 
exceeds the actual realisation by the treasury of Runjeet 
Sing. With a more judicious system, this prince might 
double this source of his revenue. An idea may be form- 
ed of the value to which these fabrics may be manufac- 
tured, by some shawls having been lately prepared to or- 
der, for the Russian and Persian courts, at the enormous 
price of 30,000 roubles per pair; which is, I believe, 
about 12,000 rupees. It is a source of complaint among 
merchants, that the shawls have lately declined in quali- 
ty, and good articles are now only to be procured by 
commissioning them from the valley. ‘The article, in- 
deed, has become a drug, and the Punjab government 
have at present in Umritsir a store of shawls that cannot 
be valued at less than half a million sterling (fifty lacs 
of rupees). 

The commercial genius of the people has introduced 
another manufacture from silk, named “ kais,” with a 
strength of texture and brilliancy of hue, that has secur- 
ed to the silks of Mooltan a merited reputation in the 
Indian market. The worm is unknown in the Punjab ; 
but the small bulk and great value of its produce admit 
of silk being imported from distant countries, and con- 
verted with profit by the trader into a rich manufacture. 
These silken stuffs are only woven in the shape of shawls 
and scarfs, which have an extensive sale, for the Indian 
weavers have been, hitherto, unable to rival cither their 
colour or durability. There is also a considerable manu- 
facture of satin in Moojtan, called “ atlass,” but it only 
shares this branch of trade with Umritsir and Lahore. 
The “kincob,” or brocade, of the Punjab, is inferior to 
that of Bengal and Guzerat, and cannot, therefore, com- 
pete with the cloths of those countries. I should here 
mention the carpets of Mooltan, which do not equal those 
of Persia; but even they are far surpassed by the splen- 
did shawl carpets of Cashmere. ‘This manufacture is 
not to be purchased, and is made, I believe, only for the 
ruler of the country. 

The climate of the Punjab is unfavourable to the cot- 
ton shrub, which affects another soil; yet it grows in 
considerable quantities. ‘The plant is chiefly produced 
in the “doab,” between the Sutlege and the Beas rivers ; 
but, on account of the demand, it is also imported from 
the dry country, south of the former river, which is 
known by the name of Malwa. The natives of the east- 
ern portion of the Punjab, about Rohun and Hoshyar- 
poor, are skilful in the manufacture of cotton: and their 
looms furnish white cloth of various textures, from the 
value of a yard, to four times that quantity, for a rupee. 
The cloth is inferior in appearance to that of British ma- 
nufacture ; but it is stronger and lasts better, while it has 


the advantage of being much cheaper. The finer cottens 
of the Punjab are exported to the people south of the 
Sutlege, who are unable to vie with their manufactures. 
The chintses of Mooltan were, at one time, much sought 
for in the Punjab, and territories west of the Indus; but 
the trade is now rutned by the British imports, as we 
shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 

The mineral resources of the Punjab have been but 
imperfectly explored ; yet, from the little that has been 
laid open, their value must be considerable. A range of 
hills, extending from the Indus to the Hydaspes, forniea 
entirely of rock-salt, furnishes an inexhaustible supply. 
and, being closely monopolised, contributes to the en- 
richment of the ruler. it is in general use throughout 
the country, and most extensively exported, till it meets 
the salt of the Sambre lake, and the Company’s territories. 
There is another deposit of salt on the verge of the moun- 
tains towards Mundee ; but it is of an inferior deserip- 
tion. In the same vicinity, if I can place reliance on my 
information, some veins of coal have been discovered ; 
and there are also extensive mines of iron. ‘The ore, 
after being pounded, is pulverised by grindstones, and 
then smelted: matehlocks and swords are formed from 
this metal ; and the warlike weapons of Lahore are fa- 
mous among the Indian nations. ‘The precious metals 
are more scarce ; yet gold is found among the sands of 
the Acesines, as it issues from the mountains. ‘The salt 
range, as well as the other high lands, yield alum and 
sulphur. Nitre is gathered in quantities from the ex- 
tensive plains; and “tooree,”’ or milk-bush, which gives 
the best charcoal, completes the enumeration of what is 
necessary for the manufacture of gunpowder. 

The productions of the vegetable world exceed the 
consumption of the population, and increase in abun- 
dance towards the hills. Some of them are exported with 
advantage to the neighbouring countries; but the sur- 
rounding plenty discourages the husbandman, The wheat 
and barley of the plains are expended within the limits of 
the Punjab; but such is the number of horses in this 
country, that gram, moong, mut, bajree, and other grain, 
reared in a dry soil, are imported with advantage. Rice is 
exuberantly produced under the mountains ; but it is not 
a dict which suits the palate of the people. The cane 
thrives luxuriantly, and sugar is manufactured for export- 
ation. The smallness of its stalk is remarkable ; but it is 
said to produce the most saccharine fluid, and is preferred 
to the thicker canes of India. Indigo is reared about Mool- 
tan and eastward of Lahore, and it is exported to the Ma- 
homedan countries westward, where dark-coloured cloths 
are more prevalent than in the Punjab. A valuable oil 
is expressed from the “ Sirsya,” or Sesamum plant, and 
is both used for the lamp and culinary purposes. The 
esculent vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, &c., are 
produced every where ; and most of the vines and fruit- 
trees common to Europe may be seen in Kishtwar and 
Cashmere. . The tobacco of Mooltan is only surpassed 
by that of Persia. 

Without a longer detail of the resources of the Pun- 
jab, it will have already appeared that the nature and 
extent of its productions forbid any sanguine hope of 
improving to a considerable degree our commercial com- 
munication, even by water, with the countries east of 
the Indus. 

A region that yielded corn, wine, oil, and salt, was 
considered, in ancient times, a favoured land; and we 
have here, likewise, extensive manufactures to keep pace 
with the modern tastes of mankind: yet the trade in 
loongees, at Tatta, and in the silks of Bhawalpoor and 
Mooltan, which still exists, affords undoubted proof of a 
former line of commerce by the Indus. ‘Trade requires 
a fostering care, to which even uncivilised nations are no 
strangers. With such an extensive export trade as this 
country possesses in the single article of Cashmere 
shawls, it is evident that there must be equally extensive 
returns ; and it is the province of commerce to effect an 
interchange of the goods of one country for those of an- 
other. An outlet for shawls was formerly found in Del- 
hi; but in later years, since the tranquillity of Rajpootana 
was restored, they have been exported direct to Bombay, 
through the country, by Pallee. It may be unhesitating- 
ly averred, that the least inconvenient and expensive 
route, which leads by the Indus, will turn the commerce 
into that channel. As we introduce our goods into cen- 
tral India from other quarters, we must not look to the 





countries east of the Indus for any great increase to our 
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commercial relations in this quarter. At present the im- 
port of European articles into the Punjab, is far from 
trifling ; and, as the resistance to the stream is removed, 
the consumption ought to increase with the diminution 
of price. It depends on the lord of Cashmere, whether 
we receive the productions of his country alike reduced ; 
but, if he properly understood his own interests, he might 
augment his revenue by diminishing the price, which, it 
is but reasonable to suppose, would increase the demand. 

If we ourselves copy the manufactures of 'Fatta, Mool- 
tan, and Bhawuploor, as we did the chintses of India, we 
may supersede the lingering remnants of trade in these 
cities, since we shall be able, with our machinery, to un- 
dersell their merchandise ; for there is nothing in them 
that an European would find it difficult to imitate ; but, 
as I have before observed, we should confine our views 
to western Asia. I do not touch upon the policy of sup- 
planting still further the trade of India ; but I am certain 
that, in the present instance, disappointment would fol- 
low the speculation, for the consumption of loongees, 
and silks, which form the apparel of the higher orders, 
is far less than that of chintses. A trade of ten lacs of 
rupees in that article has, I am credibly informed, been 
driven for some years past from Bombay alone to the 
northern parts of India. With silks it would, I am per- 
suaded, never rise to thousands. I do not, of course, in- 
clude brocade, which is at present imported. 

There are means of improving our exports to the Pun- 
jab, if shipped by the Indus. It has been seen that the 
country is without copper, brass, tin, lead ; all of which 
are bulky articles, difficult of transport by land, and 
which could be imported with profit. Wrought iron 
might also be introduced: locks, keps, padlocks, bolts, 
screws, hinges, and such dead weight, have now a steady 
sale, and are imported by land. But the great desidera- 
tum of this country is woollens: and, in a climate where 
the cold is greater than in other parts of India, they be- 
eome ap object to the people. ‘Their consumption is 
considerable, and it is vastly increased by the large stand- 
ing army, which Runjeet Sing entertains and clothes in 
them. In the time of ‘Timour Shah, the company’s fac- 
tory in Sinde yielded a profit of five lacs of rupees, chiefly 
from the sale of woollens, which were sent up the Indus, 
or by its banks to Cabool, for the use of that king’s army. 
It is very immaterial to trade, whether the armed body 
occupies the east or west bank of the Indus; and, though 
Timour Shah and his successors have ceased to rule, 
Runject Sing governs in the zenith of his power. I must 
observe, however, that M. Allird, the general of Runjeet 
Sing’s cavalry, informed me that he could clothe his 
troops in English woollens at Umritsir, in the Punjab, 
cheaper than at Hansee and the British provinces on the 
frontier, where he had tried the experiment. This is to 
be accounted for by the reluctance of the merchants to open 
the bales before reaching the commercial mart. There 
is a taste among the people of the Punjab for woollens ; 
and, though less than exists in the colder countries across 
the Indus, it could no doubt be improved by cheapening 
the articles, which would follow on a water communica- 
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tion, 

With regard to the cotton of the Punjab, I entertain 
doubts of any decrease in the price of British goods 
(which a more facile line of commerce might effect) sup- 
planting the existing manufactures ; they are generally 
of a coarser texture than the European article ; and ina 
cold country this accords with the inclinations of the peo- 
ple, and will induce them to adhere to their own fabrics. 
The case was otherwise with chintses, which pleased 
from their variety of patterns, and were, in other respects, 
a close imitation of their own: their introduction involved 
at once a complete revolution in the manufactures of the 
country. The chints of Mooltan was formerly exported 
to Persia: but, in its competition with the British article, 
the manufacture has almost ceased. The European ar- 
ticle, when first introduced, about twelve years ago, was 
sold for four rupees per yard, and may be now had for 
as many annas, or one sixteenth of its original value. 
The Mooltan manufacturers, being unable to reduce their 
prices to so low a standard, find little sale for their goods 
with so formidable a rival. Chintses have, however, de- 
creased in the demand; and the reason is obvious: they 
have ceased to be a rarity, and the fashion has changed ; 
for it is a mistake to believe that the customs of the In- 
dians are unalterable, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 
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For the finer articles of European manufacture, such | 
as watches, cutlery, jewellery, China ware, glass, &c.,| 
the natives of the Punjab have no taste beyond the pre-| 
cincts of the court, and there the demand is exceedingly 
limited. Pearls and precious stones are already imported 
from India by a safe route, and much prized ; for the 
more opulent natives give no encouragement to the minor 
manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield, which too 
often compose an investment to this country. With a 
settled government, Runjeet Sing has introduced among 
his chiefs and subjects a taste for fine clothes ; but the 
artizans of his own country supply these in abundance. 
In this respect his court is, perhaps, unequalled in the 
east; yet this prince and his courtiers are strangers to 
most of the elegancies and comforts of civilised life : nor 
could such a taste be hoped for from an illiterate people, 
whose habits of life, at a late period, were those of a pre- 
datory horde. Many of the chiefs have, within these few 
years, built costly mansions; but they are yet unac- 
quainted with the necessity or advantage of furniture, or 
with the convenience of glass windows. <A few of the 
Seik sirdars exhibit the penchant of an epicure for sa- 
voury and preserved food, such as hams, &c.; but, 
though wonderfully relieved from prejudice, no outlet 
can be looked for in this quarter, as in India, to the her- 
metically sealed dainties of Europe. Ardent spirits would 
be brought to a better market; but the Punjabees still 
prefer the pungent fiery drink of their own soil. 

In opening a water communication to the countries at 
the head of the Indus, it would not appear that any ad- 
vantages arose from navigating the great river higher 
than Dera Ghazee Khan, or the streams of the Punjab 
above Mooltan, and, perhaps, Lodiana. The exports for 
central Asia might be landed at Bukkur, which may be 
considered the port of Shikarpoor: a town which has 
extensive connections with all parts of Asia, and is situ- 
ated on the plains below the Bolan pass, the great defile 
through the Sooliman mountains. If we found it advisa- 
ble to transport them higher up to Leia, they would 
meet at the Kaheree ferry, the stream of commerce as it 
at present flows from Pallee, Becaneer, and Mooltan, 
which would involve a virtual annihilation of that trade. 
Though the passage from Attok downwards is perfectly 
open, and fruit is annually sent by the Indus to Shikar- 
poor, the difficulties of navigation increase above Kara- 
bagh, from the rapidity of the current that flows through 
mountains, and there are no solid benefits to be reaped 
from the risk. The Punjab trader, on the other hand, 
would effect his objects when he had reached Mooltan ; 
for the Chenab and Jelum, both of which are navigable 
rivers, and the former a very noble one, lead to no mart 
beyond that city. The tortuous course of the Ravee, on 
which Lahore stands, with its inferiority to all the other 
streams in depth and size, will ever prevent its becoming a 
line of traffic, and the more so, since the trade of the capi- 
tal is limited, and the great commercial city of Umritsir 
can be approached within a distance of thirty miles by the 
course of the Sutledge. I cannot doubt that this latter 
river will be found navigable from Ooch to Hurreeke, 
where it is 275 yards wide, and joined by the Beas: after 
which it is said to have a medial depth of twelve feet, 








and is never fordable. With but little difficulty it might 
be ascended as high as Lodiana by the boats of the coun- 
try, and thus connect our communication between the 
sea and the most remote position of our Indian empire. 
It is to be regretted that we have no proper report of the 
capabilities of the Sutledge from Lodiana to its confluence 
with the Chenab at Ooch; but the facts which I have 


In Sinde ample securities will be required before the 
trader embarks his capital; but beyond its limits the 
Punjab offers a safer route. The lawless tribes in the 
Derajat, between Attok and Mittun, owe allegiance to no 
sovereign ; but they are, comparatively speaking, beyond 
the channels of commerce. Though Runjeet Sing has 
tranquillised the countrics eastward of the Indus, he has 
not failed to exact the most excessive duties, which in- 
jures the trade. Since the Indus and its tributary rivers 
lie beyond the territories of British India, it might be 
supposed that the want of a tribunal for the adjustment 
of differences and disputes would prove hurtful to an 
infant commerce ; but, with all the rectitude that cha- 
racterises the public servants of the company, and the 
enlightened intentions of the government, it is very 
questionable, if our system of jurisprudence has not in- 
creased dishonesty and deceit among the mercantile com- 
munity ; while, unaided by facilities to complain, the 
traders of India, particularly under native governments, 
preserve an honesty in their transactions, and repose a 
confidence in each other, which is fast disappearing from 
our own territories. With an extension of our trade in 
this quarter, we shall require no advancement of our po- 
sition ; and if war follows in the train of commerce, we 
shall then have the double satisfaction of protecting our 
trade and our frontier. 
* * . * * * 

With the command of position acquired by the Eng- 
lish from their possessions in India, it is a matter of sur- 
prise than any other nation should be at all able to ap- 
pear in the gulf of Persia as a trader; yet the case is 
very different, and many of the imports into Bushire are 
of foreign manufacture. The Dutch are in the habit of 
trading with this port, and have lately established a com- 
pany for the purpose, though their operations have been 
at no time very active, and are now suspended from fear 
of the plague. They send indigo, spices, sugar, and cof- 
fee of their own produce from Batavia: they export little 
cloth, and their indigo is inferior to the article produced 
in India. When the Hollanders do not find a sale for 
their goods at Bushire, they take them on to Bussora. 
The French import the same articles as the Dutch from 
their settlements in Bourbon and the neighbouring 
islands. But the most formidable rivals are the Ameri- 
cans, who have only entered lately on this trade. At pre- 
sent, they land most of their cargoes in the east coast of 
Africa, from which they find their way to Muscat and 
Persia. Hitherto, they have only sent white goods, and 
with them they have spread an opinion, which was re- 
peated to me by the Armenian merchants of Isfahan, that 
their cloths are superior to British, because the cotton is 
produced in their own country, and not injured from 
pressing. It is said to wear and wash well: and, if this 
cloth were introduced more extensively, the merchants 
assure me it would have a good sale ; very little of it has 
been hitherto imported. The chintses of India, which 
are manufactured at Masulipatam, have a considerable 
consumption in Persia, and of late years have been pre- 
ferred to English. There is not sufficient attention given 
to the brightness and variety of the pattern in England ; 
and the native manufactures of India, though much 
coarser, retain their hue and brilliancy much longer. 
The demand for them is, therefore, on the increase, which 
is the more worthy of notice, as the English chintses for a 
long time superseded those of India, and are now sold 
cheaper than those of Masulipatam. We have stated 
that the Russians introduce their manufactures into north- 
ern Persia; and they also import the fine Polish chints 
which I met with at Bokhara. There is no similar ma- 





recorded, and I cannot doubt them, excite the greatest 
hopes that it will be found navigable throughout, and 
present no physical obstacles to commerce.* A mercan- 
tile capital of considerable consequence, the city of Bha- 
wulpoor, fortunately stands on the banks of this river, 
towards the embouchure. The Sutledge, in this part of 
its course, traverses a barren and ill-protected country ; 
and, though risks would be incurred at the outset, this 
and other disadvantages would probably disappear in the 
course of time. 

An extensive commerce can only exist where a liberal 
protection is extended to the merchant and his property. 





* The capabilities of this river have not been here over- 
rated; a mission lately sent down it by the governor- 
general, under Captain Wade, has verified the facts above 





nufacture of the English to compete with this; which is 
also in great demand throughout Persia. The English 
do not, therefore, keep the ground which they might 
maintain in the chints trade, both from their position 
and manufacturing skill, 


THE END. 
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fhe Siege of Vienna. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 
MADAME PICHLER. 


Introduction. 

Madame Pichler is called by her countrymen “the 
female Walter Scott of Germany ;” her admirable novel of 
Waldstein, or the Swedes in Prague, with which this 
Library (old series) was commenced, has done much to 
confirm the title. In the following very celebrated work, 
the successful invasion of Hungary by the Turks—their 
subsequent advance to the Austrian capital—the appa- 
rent danger of the empire, and its salvation by the defeat 
of the infidels through the valour of Sobieski and his 
Poles, give great scope and ample variety of national 
characters for historical romance. The peculiar social 
condition of Germany and Hungary, in their nobility, 
burghers, peasantry, and slaves, afford the author a choice 
of national manners and individual agents of which she 
has availed herself with great ability. The two sisters 
are admirably contrasted. 

Some faults of idiom being apparent in the London 
translation, we have had the work compared with the 
original, and corrected in that particular, though possibly 
some Germanisms may still be detected by the critic. 
The siege, which preserves the truth of history, near the 
close of the novel, will be found a most stirring and 
affecting narrative. 

—_— 
CHAPTER I. 

To the lovers of landscape scenery, there are few dis- 
tricts more interesting than that through which the travel- 
ler passes on the high road from Vienna, by way of Gratz, 
towards Italy. The Murtz and Murr valleys, with their 
bright streams, verdant promontories, and cheerful ham- 
lets, have been especially admired and celebrated. Even 
at the commencement of his journey, as the tourist, first 
quitting the lowlands, ascends behind Glocknitz towards 
the great mountain named the Sommering, the route 
affords many beautiful prospects; and not the least beau- 
tiful as you approach the envirens of the market-town 
of Scholtvien, which, situated in a narrow defile betwixt 
ofty precipices, forms an entrance into the rocky wilder- 
ness of Styria. 

Advancing from this point, we soon behold the grand 
features of the Sommering, with its diversities of bare 
crags and luxuriant woods, and can distinguish the ad- 
mirable chaussee, which, formed with great expense and 
labour, leads by zig-zag turnings to the very summit. 
On this road, which is sometimes cut through solid rocks, 
and supported by mason-work on the declivities, a sin- 
gular effect is produced to the eye of the distant obser- 
ver, when long trains of heavily laden wagons, each with 
ten or twelve horses or oxen, are seen slowly winding up 
the mountain. Amidst sheltering woods, half-way to the 
top, is picturesquely situated a small chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin, and the resort of many pilgrims ;—whence 
the continued ascent is so gradual that the summit is 
reached without much fatigue. Here, on one side, the 
eye revels amid the boundless varieties of scenery in 
Lower Austria,—its flourishing towns, villages, rich 
meadows and corn-fields, extending to the distant blue 
hills of the Hungarian frontier, while from an opposite 
direction, opens the romantic region of Styria, where 
dense forests, glittering streams, rocky cliffs, and scatter- 
ed cottages, afford a prospect for the painter or poet, still 
more attractive. 

On the very highest ground, which forms the bounda- 
ry betwixt Austria and Styria, stands the monument of 
Charles VI., to whose indefatigable public spirit, aided 
by Prince Eugene of Savoy, the country is indebted, not 
only for the chaussee of the Sommering, but for the 
finest buildings by which Vienna has yet been adorned, 
At the time, however, when the events took place which 
form the subject of our story, the Austrian frontier was 
more distant, and the proper entrance into Styria was by 
the narrow defile and fortress of Clamm, of which there 


now exist only some ruins, but which in the seventeenth 
century, was a tolerably substantial castle in the posses- 
sion of the baronial family of Volkersdorff. Well-de- 
fended by high towers and ramparts, which in early ages 
must have been of no little importance, their castle had 
a most imposing appearance from its rocky site, if sur- 
veyed from its valley beneath on the road to Neustadt. 
From this castle, down into the narrow detile, there ex- 
tended a strong rampart, provided with towers at equal 
distances, which in time of need could be defended, and 
offered too many points of resistance to be separately 
contested by the enemy. ‘The heights on the other side 
of the fortress were equally well protected, and it was 
only through a gateway into the narrow ravine attended 
by vigilant guards, that Austrian passengers could enter 
Styria. 

The fortress itself consisted of several rambling and 
incongruous buildings, the production of different eras 
and different rulers. ‘The more elevated parts of the cas- 
tle, with the strongest towers and thickest walls, were 
ascribed to the dukes of Rabenberg, who, during the fero- 
cious and devastating inroads of the Huns and Avari, 
found high watch-towers indispensably requisite against 
the sudden attacks of rude marauders. At the period, 
however, when our story commences, the oldest and lof- 
tiest portion of Clamm Castle, was abandoned as a re- 
fuge only for bats and owls; the present inhabitants be- 
ing of opinion that the lower parts of the stronghold 
were more convenient. Even these had become in some 
measure dilapidated; for during a series of expensive 
campaigns under Wallenstein, the Archduke Leopold, 
and against the Turks, the barons of Volkersdorff had 
embarked their own money in the public service and en- 
countered heavy losses. A once large and profitable do- 
main became rapidly impoverished. One residence after 
another was either sold or mortgaged, till at length, no 
other property remained to them but this ancient castle 
of Clamm on the Styrian frontiers, with its adjacent 
grounds in the valley behind the Sommering. 

Hither, as often as his military duties permitted, Fre- 
derick, the last resident baron of Volkersdorlf, retired to 
spend his time in domestic tranquillity. He had married 
Mademoiselle de Ferronay, a young Hungarian lady of 
great beauty, and to their perfect happiness the only 
existing obstacle was, that for some years they had no 
children, in consequence of which, the baroness, in her 
devotions at the chapel of Maria Zell, made a solemn vow 
to the Virgin, that if Providence blessed her with oil- 
spring, her first-born should be devoted to the cloisters. 
Within the next year she gave birth to a daughter, at 
which event Volkersdorff doubly rejoiced, as he could 
not without some reluctance have devoted a son to the 
monastic life, instead of the chivalrous career in which 
his ancestors had been so eminently distinguished. Af- 
terwards he had the felicity to become the parent of two 
sons and of another daughter. But no socner were the 
young men able to wield a sword and mount a charger, 
than the baron found them employment, in that profes- 
sion which alone was considered worthy of a nobleman, 
They had commissions in separate regiments, and were 
only occasional visiters of the castle. 

With regard to the daughters, there was betwixt them 
so great a dissimilarity both of character and features, 
that a stranger could not have supposed them to be sis- 
ters. Hence arose in the family a system of favouritism, 
Catharine, the youngest, being her father’s chosen pro- 
tegée, and comparatively neglected by the baroness ;— 
Ludmilla, the destined bride of the church, was in figure 
tall and graceful, with features, which, though regularly 
beautiful, wore even in early youth a marked seriousness 
of expression approaching to melancholy. But the pow- 
erful impression which her appearance never failed to 
make on every beholder depended especially on the effect 
of her large dark eyes, though these were generally 
downcast, and shaded by long raven-black eye-lashes. 
Moreover, her dark eye-brows weie strongly defined on 
a high open forehead, and accerding to the fashion of the 
times, her hair simply parted from the crown of the head, 
hung down in numberless ringlets on either side, height- 
ening by contrast the dazzJing fairness of her pale and 
thoughtful aspect. 

Catherine, on the contrary, had no pretensions to dig- 
nity of figure, but was not less beautiful; her form, in 
its full, but delicately rounded proportions, might have 





afforded a sculptor the finest of models. Her counte- 


nance, instead of being pensive and grave, was continu 
ally lighted up by the most perfect good humour, and a 
half-childish playfulness of expression. Ludmilla, at a 
first interview, produced a far greater sensation; but 
Catherine’s charms won on the heart by degrees. One 
was framed to be admired and wondered at,—the other 
to be beloved. 

Betwixt their dispositions, as already mentioned, there 
existed the same powerful contrast. Ludmilla had natu- 
rally a restless mind, and great quickness of apprehen- 
sion; nor had either cost or pains been spared to afford 
her instruction in every acquirement then considered 
suitable for a young lady of rank. She had, besides, the 
command of several languages; was well skilled in his- 
tory and geography, and played admirably on the theor- 
bo; but the possession of these accomplishments was 
not unaccompanied with a considerable degree of pride. 
Ludmilla had formed the highest notions of the dignity 
attached to her future destination in life, and even in 
early youth often fancied herself invested with the rank 
and responsibility of a mother abbess. But if such feel- 
ings tended to give a reserve and hauteur to her demean- 
our, its chilling effect was often counteracted by a single 
glance of those large dark eyes already mentioned, when 
their long silk fringes were uplifted. In truth, a vivid 
imagination, and impassioned ardour of temperament, un- 
consciously to herself, animated all her words and ac- 
tions. 

The mind of her sister, less rapid in its progress, but 
undisturbed by the workings of imagination, was there- 
fore more clear and rational. Debarred the same advan. 
tages of careful instruction and superintendence that 
Ludmilla possessed, Catherine gradually, and by her owa 
unobserved industry, possessed herself of many accom- 
Without brilliant flashes, her spirit sustain- 
ed a calm equable blow. She was humble in demean- 
our, quiet, benevolent, and affectionate. Ludmilla exeit- 
ed admiration by her scientific performance as a musi- 
cian,—but when Catherine sang, her clear, melodious 
voice often left a deeper impression on the heart. 

Notwithstanding such discrepancies of character, the 
sisters were mutually and sincerely attached to each 
other. It might have been expected that Catherine’s 
natural good temper would be severely tried by her mo. 
ther’s neglect, but this was compensated by the baroa’s 
unalterable kindness. Even in her childhood, Volkers- 
dorff had planned for his favourite a marriage with San- 
dor Szlatinski, the son of a brother officer and friend, 
who now lived in retirement at his estate on the Polish 
frontier. The excellent disposition of this youth, the 
prudence with which he afterwards conducted himself 
betwixt conflicting parties at that perturbed era, and the 
firmness he displayed in supporting the principles of his 
house in favour of Austria, secured him universal re- 
spect, and justified the baron’s selection of him for a son- 
in-law. Years passed away, and the marriage, though 
approved by all parties, had still been deferred, owing to 
the distracting state of public aflairs, and other obstacles 
at which Szlatinski expressed both impatience and anger, 
At length, in the end of the year 1677, their marriage 
was fixed for the following spring, but meanwhile sudden 
and severe illness attacked the Baron Volkersdorff; he 
survived only long enough to have an interview with his 
intended son-in-law ; in whom, during his last moments, 
he expressed unalterable confidence; requesting also that 
Szlatinski, in the absence of the two young barons, 
would act as guardian and protector of the forsaken and 
afflicted family. With deep emotion Szlatinski solemnly 
engaged to fulfil this duty ;—which his own feelings, un- 
solicited by others, would have suggested. Volkersdorff 
died, surrounded by those he most loved, but his death 
proved only the commencement of a train of evils, which 
impended over the baronial house. This melancholy 
event, with the deep affliction it caused, particularly to 
Catherine, rendered a long delay of the intended nuptials 
unavoidable, and Szlatinski was under the necessity of 
returning to his father’s estates. ‘he property of Vol- 
kersdorfl, already so contracted, was now more than ever 
impoverished by a series of disastrous occurrences, which 


plishments, 


followed in rapid succession. 

In the year 1579, a new visitation of Providence re- 
duced the already suffering family, to almost utter de. 
spair. The younger of the two absent brothers, who 
was quartered with his regiment at Vienna, suddenly 
died of the plague, which then raged in that eapital. 
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Within the next year, also, ere they had recovered 
from this affliction, the pestilence spread from Vienna 
into the country, visiting even the remote mountainous 
districts, which had been thought perfectly secure. The 
Baroness Volkersdorff, anxious to protect her daughters 
from this appalling malady, and being afraid to trust 
Clamm Castile to the care of mercenaries, remained there 
alone, and sent her daughters with a suitable escort, to 
the house of her brother, the Baron de Ferronay, who 
resided in Presburg. 

—- - 
CHAPTER IL. 

So retired hitherto had been the life of the sisters, that 
until this event, they had never beheld any larger town 
than Neustadt, and the impression made on their minds 
when they arrived at Presburg, (then the capital of Hun- 
gary,) differed according to their opposite characters, but 
They had entered into a new 
world, where Catherine was at first timid and reserved, 
felt herself alone in the midst of society, and fervently 
Jonged to be again amid the peaceful scenery of her ac- 
customed mountains. By slow degrees this painful em- 
barrassment wore away. Her aunt and cousins were 
kind and attentive; and with her uncle the Baron de 
Ferronay, she became an especial favourite. Her natural 
vivacity and cheerfulness returned, and she partook with 
zest in the social amusements, which, among the higher 
ranks at Presburg, seemed now to form nearly the sole 
occupation of life, In her admiration of the costly 
dresses worn by her own sex, and the splendid military 
accoutrements of the Hungarian nobility, Catherine was 
too simple-minded to reflect on the contrast afforded by 
her own rustic and unpretending costume. It was not 
long, however, before the baron’s liberal presents to his 
nieces remedied this defect, and he seemed especially re- 
joiced when for the first time Catherine appeared to ad- 
vantage in her new attire; on which occasion it was al- 
lowed, that in personal charms she far outshone many 
rich and celebrated beauties of the capital. 

Ludmilla had from the commencement been less timid, 
and far more powerfully excited than her sister. She 
felt as if her past existence had been only a dream, and 
that now for the first time she awoke to real life. With 
a degree of interest, which could not have been expected 
from her sex and years, she listened to conversation on 
the important public events of that period,—on the in- 
trigues of the court, and the peculiar situation in which 
Hungary was then placed with regard to Austria and other 
neighbouring states. ‘Through frequent intercourse with 
the gay court of Louis XIV., with Vienna, and with 
foreign universities, the better society of Presburg had 
acquired a degree of intelligence and vivacity of tone by 
which she was powerfully attracted. Nor was she less 
strack than Catherine by the outward grandeur of houses, 
dresses, equipage, and retinue, From the inmost depths 
of her mind were awakened talents, energies and im- 
pulses, of which hitherto she had been herself wholly 
unconscious. With rapidity she assimilated in costume, 
demeanour and conversation, to the habits and example 
of the new world into which she had been thus thrown. 
She accepted her uncle’s costly presents of dress with the 
grave dignity of a princess receiving the homage which 
she knows to be due; and thus the full effect being given 
to her commanding figure and striking features, the sen- 
sation she produced in the beau monde at Presburg was 
almost unequaled. 

In a short time the younger baronesses Volkersdorff 
were looked upon as the principal stars of attraction in 
the most distinguished assemblies. At such marked at- 
tention, Catherine, if somewhat elevated, was not with- 
out embarrassment and timidity ; and by her humble, yet 
playful manners, and regard to the wishes of others, es- 
pecially her cousins, seemed as it were to apologise for 
the admiration she involuntarily excited. Ludmilla, on 
the contrary, treated every one in a manner de haut en 
bas, which repulsed freedom, and asserted her own su- 
periority. For her aunt and cousin she could not enter- 
tain respect. She looked on them as uninformed and 
narrow-minded, and knowing that by such connections 
she could not be loved, was not averse to the idea that 
she might possibly be feared. ‘Towards her numerous 
admirers she maintained a dignified reserve and gravity 
of demeanour, suitable for the destined bride of the 
church ; she listened to their flatteries as a mere custom- 


was remarkable in both. 


ary tribute, and the interest she took in society depended 
on occasions when she could share in conversation re- 
specting politics and literature, with individuals who were 
neither flatterers nor professed admirers, and who would 
give attention to her remarks, as coming from one who 
could not possibly be influenced by party spirit, or selfish 
views, 

Hitherto the gallantry of the Hungarian cavaliers to- 
wards the sisters had been harmless; their hearts were 
unmoved by any attachment, and both were so mindful 
of their engagements already formed, as to consider it 
impossible that intercourse with the world could change 
either their destiny or inclinations. When the day had 
been spent in amusements, and they retired to their own 
quiet apartment, Catherine fondly dwelt on the praise 
which she often heard bestowed on Szlatinski; and Lud- 
milla continued as usual, to act in imagination the part 
of mother abbess. Both also looked forward anxiously 
to the period when the disappearance of the still spread- 
ing malady would enable them to return home; imme- 
diately after which, it had been agreed that Ludmilla 
should take the veil, and Catherine be united to her 
lover. 

Among the various entertainments of the Hungarian 
nobility, dancing assemblies were not of course omitted ; 
nor did the music or festive splendour on these occasions 
fail to bewilder and dazzle the novices. Ludmilla, indeed, 
took little or no part in the immediate purpose of these 
meetings ; for except at small family parties, she seldom 
danced, though universally admired when she could be 
prevailed on to do so. Catherine, however, preferred 
this amusement above all others. She tripped with light 
heart and fairy grace through the glittering throng, nor 
was ever disturbed by the consciousness how many ad- 
miring eyes she drew on herself from one sex, or how 
spitefully envious were the glances that followed her 
from another, 

At this period occurred an event, which was then of 
much public importance, namely, the election of a pala- 
tine for the kingdom of Hungary. To the great satis- 
faction of those who were on good terms at court, and 
who wished to avoid popular commotion, the choice fell 
on one of the Counts Esterhazy, whose assumption of 
office was celebrated by brilliant festivities, balls, ban- 
quets, and illuminations. To one of these entertain- 
ments, from which the gay world had formed great ex- 
pectations, Ludmilla and Catherine, along with the 
family of their uncle and aunt, were invited. So remark- 
able were the preparations for this fete, that for many days 
previous it formed the sole topic of conversation in Ma- 
dame de Ferronay’s drawing-room, and every guest who 
made his appearance there was questioned on the sub- 


ject. 


Amidst the discussions thence arising, the sisters had 
often heard of the young Count Zriny, asa most import- 
ant personage, who would make his appearance at the 
intended festival. This interesting cavalicr was a son of 
the unfortunate Zriny, who had many years before been 
engaged in treasonable plots against the Austrian empe- 
ror, and had suffered for his crimes on the scaffold. As 
the last scion of an old, and justly renowned family, and 
distinguished from infancy for promising talents and per- 
sonal beauty, the present count had in boyhood attracted 
the notice of the Emperor Leopold, who kindly took him 
under his protection, and procured for him every advan- 
tage of education which the best instructors could supply. 
Finding that such favours were followed by correspond- 
ing improvement, he allowed the youth to assume in pub- 
lic the family title, which had been suppressed ; at length 
named him as one of his chamberlains, and took every 
opportunity of evincing towards his protegé the utmost 
liberality, and almost paternal affection, 

Towards his benefactor Zriny appeared also gratefully 
attached, and never failed in his attendance, on occasions 
either of business or pleasure, when by personal exer- 
tions he could render himself useful to the emperor. 
Consequently it happened, that he was often entrusted 
with commissions of importance, which were not well 
adapted to his years and experience ; thus becoming an 
object of envy or censorious remark to the elder nobility. 
Among the fair sex, it is true, his uncommon symmetry 
of person, graceful demeanour, and agreeable conversa- 
tion, procured him many partisans; whilst from his lead- 
ing compatriots, both of Austria and Hungary, the mark- 





ed favour of Leopold, with his own superior talents and 





advantages, excited only malevolence and hatred. Of 
this disposition on their part, Zriny was thoroughly 
aware; but it seemed not to cause him a moment’s dis- 
quietude. As little did he permit his attention to dwell 
on the injurious reports which his enemies endeavoured 
to found on the conduct of his sister Helena, a highly 
talented, but very ambitious lady, who had first been the 
wife of George Rakotzy, Prince of Neidenburg, and af- 
terwards married his successor, Emmerick Tokely. Of 
these noblemen it was publicly known that both had de- 
clared themselves against the Hungarian government, 
but of Prince Emmerick in particular, rumours were 
spread that he had entered into a secret league and cor- 
respondence with the Turks in order to overthrow his 
lawful sovereign. 

In spite of such reports and machinations, Zriny main- 
tained firmly the ground on which the Austrian emperor 
had placed him; nor did any one venture in his presence 
to start even the remotest allusion to those attacks which 
were privately hazarded against him. On the contrary, 
he met with profound respect from all quarters, and 
gross flattery from individuals who prudently sought to 
win his favour. 

—f—— 
CHAPTER III. 


At present the eyes of the Hungarian noblesse were 
universally fixed on Zriny ; one party distrustfully watch- 
ing all his movements, while others anxiously hoped to 
secure him as a partisan for their own interests. It was 
known, moreover, that he had just now returned from 
Paris, whither the emperor had sent him with important 
commissions, and where, in the brilliant court of Louis, 
he had appeared to singular advantage, and attracted 
much attention. Perhaps for no better reason than the 
expected presence of this distinguished courtier and di- 
plomatist, it had been agreed that the guests at the ap- 
proaching grand ball should be arrayed in French instead 
of native costume. 

On this occasion, Ludmilla, aided by her usual acti- 
vity of imagination, enjoyed, for the first time, the un- 
speakable pleasure of dreaming that she had been trans- 
ported into the higher circles of the far-famed French 
capital; and was herself so becomingly attired as to pre- 
sent one of the most attractive figures in the whole as- 
sembly. 

The ball had at length commenced, and Catherine had 
already danced more than once, when a whispering 
among their near neighbours, whose eyes were all turned 
in one direction, made the sisters aware that some new 
and distinguished guest had entered the room. Accord- 
ingly, they soon saw a young man in very brilliant cos- 
tume, who was received with such respectful ceremony 
by the host and hostess of the mansion, as to leave no 
doubt of his rank and consequence. For some time he 
walked up and down the room, along with Count Ester- 
hazy, the newly elected palatine, and they had an oppor- 
tunity of making their observations at leisure. The 
stranger was rather above the middle height, and his air 
and demeanour such as unequivocally betoken the man 
of the world. He was attired in red velvet, with an em- 
broidered belt closely buckled, which showed his fine 
figure to advantage, while on his left shoulder glittered 
the golden key, proper to his office of lord chamberlain. 
His sword-hilt was adorned with a knot of embroidered 
ribbons, and similar knots were attached to his knee- 
bands and shoulders. At the wrist his sleeves were 
turned up with white satin, and his ruffles were of fine 
Flanders lace. His neckcloth was of the same costly 
material, and he wore it tied in a careless knot, with long 
ends hanging down on his breast. According to the 
fashion universal at that period, his luxuriant light hair 
parted in the middle, hung down in graceful curls on his 
breast and shoulders, giving an effect of almost feminine 
beauty to his youthful countenance,—to the penetrating 
glance of his full blue eyes, and the smile which often 
played on his finely formed lips. 

“That is Count Zriny! the emperor’s favourite,— 
how handsome he is! what a beautiful dress! How 
good-natured he looks.’ Such were the whispered ex- 
clamations that circulated among the fair guests in the 
ball-room, as with stolen glances they watched all his 
movements. 

Ludmilla’s attention in particular was riveted by this 
brilliant apparition, nor could she abstain from gazing at 
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him. But as amid the whole assembly the sisters were 
almost the only guests not already known to Zriny, his 
attention also was soon attracted, and especially by Lud- 
milla) The marked expression of those eyes, which 
were constantly directed to him; her extraordinary beau- 
ty, and the singularity of her taking no share in the 
amusements of the evening, excited both admiration and 
curiosity. He made enquiries regarding the sisters ; 
learned who they were, and was warned that the eldest 
never danced on any public occasion, being destined by 
her family for the cloister. 

“For the cloister!” repeated Zriny, speaking to him- 
self, “and with that symmetrical form, with those en- 
chanting features, those ardent looks from beneath the 
dark clustering hair, and such grace in every movement! 
—what a sacrifice !—But a trial must be made whether 
this bride of the church will condescend to interchange 
a few words in common parlance, or if there be any re- 
mote chance of inducing her to walk a single minuet.” 

According to etiquette, however, he first danced with 
the lady of the mansion, and some of her more distin- 
guished guests, attracting unanimous applause by the 
grace and skill displayed in his performance. He then 
approached Ludmilla, and with the polished tournure of 
the French language, begged for the happiness of being 
her partner for the next minuet. Thus addressed by the 
individual who formed the universal object of admira- 
tion, Ludmilla blushed deeply, and forgetting all her pre- 
vious resolutions, gave him her hand, and allowed her- 
self to be led among the dancers. Catherine and the 
Mademoiselles de Ferronay looked after her with asto- 
nishment. A whispering ran through the room, and by 
degrees there formed round this beautiful couple a circle 
of spectators, full of curiosity to see the lady abbess 
dance; for this title had been given to Ludmilla, not 
merely on account of her future destination, but her 
grave and dignified demeanour. Of all this she was 
thoroughly aware; it vexed, but it did not dismay her. 
On the contrary, she was determined to show that she 
had not previously declined dancing from want of skill, 
but of inclination. 

At length the couple who preceded them retired from 
the boards. Zriny gently took her hand, and, for a mo- 
ment, it vibrated as if struck with electric fire, which 
pervaded her whole frame. With the dignity of a queen 
she made her first curtsies, and stood looking with a 
kind of disdainful triumph on the crowd who gazed on 
her. For this she had courage, but she did not thus 
venture a second time to encounter Zriny’s glance; for 
their eyes had once met, and the expression in his was 
never to be forgotten. Again he took her hand, and led 
her to the place where the tours were to begin. With 
such ease and elegance did Ludmilla achieve the atti- 
tudes and movements of the minuet, that the admiration 
of the whole assembly was even audibly expressed. 
Zriny was not insensible to ihis tribute of applause, and 
exerted himself to appear worthy of such a partner. 
Never had he danced with more precision and grace. At 
length, as they floated past each other, his eyes caught 
the glance of Ludmilla, and sympathetic fire seemed in- 
terchanged between them ; again, as they changed places, 
their eyes met, and her bosom heaved visibly, Now 
came the time for joining hands right and left,—she 
must look at him, and having gained courage by the first 
attempt, did so with more steadiness. But how num- 
berless and overpowering were the emotions which that 
one gaze excited! Her hand still trembled, however, 
while respectfully, yet tenderly, he held it a moment 
longer than the rules of the dance required. However, 
she did not seek to withdraw it, but reached him the 
other with more confidence ; and when at the close of 
the dance they both advanced with open and outstretch- 
ed arms towards each other, it seemed to Ludmilla, as if 
some supernatural voice exclaimed, “ Fall into his arms 
that are open to receive you—Perish in his embrace and 
on his bosom—for that is your destiny !” 

From this moment onwards, Ludmilla’s whole charac- 
ter and existence were changed. As in the highlands 
of Switzerland, after a long winter, summer commences 
without any previous mediation of spring; the snow 
melts from the meadows, and the grass rises up; the 
trees and bushes, which were dry and sterile, array them- 
selves in a few nights with buds and green leaves, and 
flowers spring up on the banks of rivulets, that are 
scarcely released from tlie ice; so, all of a sudden, the 


ing with love. This first affection broke out with all 
that vivacity and fire which were naturally to be expect- 
ed from one of her ardent temperament. She had now 
forgotten all her former engagements, not only the pre- 
destined convent, but even her return to Clamm Castle, 
and her lonely forsaken mother. Her whole existence 
was excited by, and made up of passion. Zriny could 
not have been the man of the world, which he really 
Was, nor the previous conqueror of so many female 
hearts, if he had remained insensible to the advantages 
gained, even at the first interview with this new acquaint- 
ance. Such victories were not new to him, but he had 
not always on former occasions resolved, as he now did, 


which he had won, ‘The novelty and singularity of the 
circumstances—his knowledge that this young lady was 
betrothed to the church, consequently interdicted from 
any sublunary attachment, conferred on her, in his esti- 
mation, peculiar charms. ‘Through the remainder of 
that night, he devoted his attention exclusively to the 
beautiful stranger; and the sruests, with astonishment, 
beheld a man who might have had for his partners, not 
only the most attractive, but the richest and noblest in 
the assembly, thus attaching himself to a poor rustic ba- 
roness, who, as they affected to think, had no distinguish- 
ing characteristics, except dizarre manners, and an in- 
tolerable degree of pride. 

The ball was followed by others, at which the sisters 
were also present, and Zriny’s attentions continued. 
Thus, it soon became understood in public, that the cele- 
brated courtier and diplomatist—the emperor's favourite, 
had become the declared admirer of the “lady abbess ;”’ 
for so Ludmilla was now always nicknamed, with a pe- 
culiar significaney of tone. The belles, who had hitherto 
imagined that they possessed some claims on his atten- 
tion, were of opinion that such infatuation was both un- 
accountable and unpardonable. At the same time, they 
tried to console themselves with the belief that the ca- 
price would not last long. Meanwhile, Zriny had been 
regularly introduced to the Baron de Ferronay, who, 
whatever might be his feelings respecting the young 
count’s behaviour towards Ludimilla, could not venture 
to close his doors against the acknowledged protegé and 
confidant of the emperor. 

—_—~-— 
CHAPTER IV. 

One formidable difficulty was thus got over, and Zriny 
could visit Ludmilla, though not so frequently as he 
could have wished, nor was she altogether satisfied with 
her present situation; for either out of spite or from 
prudential motives, her aunt and cousins seemed to have 
laid down an unalterable law, that the lovers were never 
to have one moment for conversation alone. This cau- 
tion, however, so completely failed in its object, that it 
only induced Zriny to contrive means for clandestine 
meetings ;—and henceforth an undisturbed intercourse 
with the object of her affections completed the trans- 
formation of J,udmilla’s character. Zriny’s intellectual 
superiority now attracted her far more than the grace of 
his personal demeanour at their first meeting; while in 
the wild flights of her imagination and her ardour of 
temperament, he also found charms by which he was 
irresistibly and irrecoverably influenced. He had not 
only made her the mistress of his affections, but the con- 
fidante of his thoughts, and was delighted when her 
active mind and sympathic energy followed the train of 
his ideas. He imparted to her his own views of the 
great world; he spoke of the various situations of dif- 
ferent European states; especially on the predicament 
in which his native land of Hungary was then placed 
towards Austria. Above all, he painted, in brilliant co- 
lours, the court of Louis XIV., dwelling especially on 
the high regard which was there paid to female influ- 


literature and the arts in the better circles at Paris and 
Versailles, So exciting were these descriptions, and so 
perfectly in unison with the latent principles of Lud- 
milla’s mind, that it was not to be wondered she should 
become more than ever attracted to the individual to 
whom she was indebted for her knowledge of this new 
world, and united to whom, she might one day hope even 
to enter its magic circles, 





Through the whole period of the carnival, and even 


grave and haughty nun was changed into a girl glow- 


. ~ } 
to make a guarded and sparing use of the advantages | 


ence, and the enjoyments derived from the cultivation of 


| some time after its termination, did this intercourse con- 
j tinue. The offended belles of the capital, whose only 
consolation had been in their predictions that the young 
jcourtier’s mind would soon change, had confined them- 
| selves hitherto to irony and sarcasm. At length, how- 
jever, they became exasperated, and directed their open 
}censure and malignant calumnies against both Ludmilla 
land Zriny. ‘To Catherine's quiet mind the danger had 
{been long apparent; she had admonished and warned, 
| but im vain; for her elder sister was too proud to admit 
jor any such interference. At length, however, Cathe- 
jrine was roused to new and more serious efforts. With 
|the ardour of sincere affection, but a calm and clear un- 
|derstanding, she pointed out the dangers of Ludmilla’s 
situation, and reminded her that the solemn vow made 
| by their mother, could not with impunity be broken or 
evaded. She told her, as much as prudence warranted, 
of the scandalous remarks which were now circulated in 
society—finally, implored her no longer to give way to 
an attachment, which, on every principle, whether of 
religious duty or worldly prudence, must be held ruin- 
ous and destructive. 

These well intended expostulations might perhaps 
have been despised now as formerly, had not Ludmilla 
herself become aware of approaching evils, which hung 
over her like a thunder-cloud. ‘Vhe rustic mountaineers 
of Clamm Castle had in beauty and attractions quite 
outshone their cousins, and this had proved a source of 
bitter vexation to the Baroness de Ferronay. Without 
communicating her design to any one, she had therefore 
written to the Baroness Volkersdorff at Clamim Castle, 
informing her of the unsuitable acquaintance which Lud- 
milla had formed, and how completely she appeared to 
have forgotten the duty she owed to her mother, to reli- 
gion, and the honour of her family. She was diffuse 
and elaborate in describing the rules and precautions 
which she had forsooth adopted, in order to prevent any 
involvement of this kind, and which had all been in 
vain; her affection and care being thrown away ; and 
she concluded with expressing her opinion, that under 
such circumstances, great as would be her sorrow, and 
that of her whole family, to part with their dear rela- 
tives, it would yet be advisable, if the two young ladies 
were immediately removed from a dangerous scene, where 
it was quite impossible to prevent one at all events, if 
not both, from being drawn into destruction. 

On receiving this letter, the Volkersdorff 
was excessively alarmed. Gladly she would have sent 
for her daughters, being most anxious for their return 
home; but the cause which led to their sojourn at Pres- 
burg was by no means removed. ‘The plague, though 
not with the same virulence, still existed in her neigh- 
bourhood; and she would not venture to put the lives of 
her children in actual danger. In this emergency, as on 
all great occasions, she had recourse to her domestic 
chaplain; but the confidante whom she had hitherto 
trusted in that capacity, had been recently called away 
by promotion in the church, and was succeeded by an- 
other priest, named futher Isidor, from Vienna, who had 
come to Claim Castle powerfully recommended. 

To this clergyman the baroness imparted her maternal 
fears, and by his counsel it was resolved that he should 
write in the name of his patroness to the Baron and 
Baroness de Ferronay, explaining, that as it would be 
highly improper to bring the two young ladies home to 
the district of the plague, it was especially desirable that 
they might be sent for a time to some remote country- 
seat on their uncle’s estates, where they would be out 
of harm’s way. At the same time Ludmilla received a 
letter, also written by the priest’s hand, authorised by 
her mother, wherein the enormity of her conduct, her 
neglect of every duty, and the everlasting punishment 
she would thus draw on herself, were painted in the 
most glaring colours. 

These letters arrived precisely at the time when Cathe- 
rine had again made an attempt to work on her sister’s 
feelings, and Ludmilla, under such combined influence, 
expressed gratitude for such aflectionate care, and pro- 
mised to reflect on the suggestions offered. 

In truth, there was observed soon afterwards such a 
complete alteration of conduct, between Ludmilla and 
Zriny, as surprised every one, and gave rise to various 
remarks and surmises in the fashionable world. By de- 
grees, Zriny bestowed more and more of his attention 
on Catherine, proportionately withdrawing it from Lud- 
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milla, who also assumed gradually her former serious- 
ness of demeanour, with a notable addition of gloom 
and abstraction. 

Astonished, but not without a mixture of other feel- 
ings, Catherine received the distinguished marks of at- 
tention paid to her by the Viennese courtier. He often 
led her into conversation, made her the confidante of his 
hereditary misfortunes, his father’s fate, and his own 
melancholy temperament. Chance had surrounded him 
with splendour and luxury,—honours had been heaped 
on him; yet the image of his father bleeding on the 
scaffold, had never ceased to haunt his imagination: he 
saw that there was no happiness for him in this world ; 
nay, every one with whom he became connected was 
drawn into the vortex of his own gloomy destiny. He 
led her to believe it was this fatality which had induced 
his attachment to an object, that by the most sacred ob- 
ligations was placed beyond the sphere of earthly love, 
and to imagine how great was the pain caused by this 
discovery, and by the necessity of combating a passion 
already become powerful. In short, he did not introduce 
himself to Catherine as a lover, but rather as an unfor- 
tunate man in search of sympathy and consolation, by 
which means he made a deep impression on the heart of 
this innocent and unsuspecting girl. If Ludmilla had 
been won by his personal accomplishments and brilliant 
talents, Catherive was no less interested by his misfor- 
tunes. In truth, her good nature and vanity were at 
once enlisted in his cause, and she was the less inclined 
to keep watch over her own heart, as she looked on her- 
self as a betrothed bride, and never for a moment sus- 
pected that the interest she felt for Zriny could inter- 
fere against that steady and quiet confidence which, from 
early youth, she had been taught to repose in Szlatinski. 
Zriny appeared before her, net as a lover, but as a being 
of a far higher class; wild as bis expressions often were, 
she confided in whatever he said, not from any inward 
conviction that he was in the right, but because she sup- 
posed it impossible that a man so much admired, and 
who had seen so much of the world, could be in the 
wrong. 

Meanwhile, Ludmilla observed this daily increasing 
intercourse, and to the astonishment of all, seemed to 
regard it with the most perfeet composure. Nay, she 
even expressed her satisfaction, that the brilliant courtier 
had found a new object for his attentions, and that she 
was again left in peace. Moreover, she undertook in 
turn the part of monitress, and seriously warned Cathe- 
rine against too frequent interviews with a man, who, 
whatever were his talents, did not seem to possess much 
of the virtue of constancy. 

At this unexpected change, the family of the Baron 
de Ferronay were exceedingly perplexed, and although 
the quiet manner in which Catherine received the atten- 
tions paid her, did not allow them the same ostensible 
cause for apprehension, yet remembering her engage- 
ment to Sandor Szlatinski, they were by no means satis 
fied with this new attachment; and, on the whole, they 
decided on taking advantage of the first fine weather in 
spring in order to visit their country estate. ‘The baron, 
however, looked incredulous when his Jady assured him, 
that there was no longer any need for watchful selicitude 
respecting Ludmilia. He seemed to doubt the reality of 
a change so sudden, but in other respects was pertectly 
contented with the proposal of retiring into the country, 
which could now be earried into effect without remarks 
or opposition. He advised, however, that the baroness 
should at all events keep a watchful eye over Ludmilla. 

—p— 
CHAPTER V. 

The resolution to quit Presburg for the country was 
announced in the family circle, to the great discontent of 
the young ladies of Ferronay, who by no means wished 
that the amusement of the capital should be so soon 
broken up. Count Zriny was reduced au desespoir, and 
complained that this unforeseen change, which deprived 
him of his kind and sympathising confidante, was a new 
and cruel machination of that implacable destiny which 
never ceased to persecute him. Catherine herself was 
deeply grieved at the separation from a friend whose 
conversation had become so interesting, and whe had of 
late appeared so unhappy. She wept not merely for 
herself, but for his distresses; but at last, with prayer 
and patience, submitted to the will of Providence, which 








had decreed a separation, perhaps indispensably reyui- 
site for her own and Sandor Szlatinski’s future peace. 
Of all the family, however, Ludmilla appeared the most 
deeply depressed ; though to her it might have been sup- 
posed that the departure from town was a matter of in- 
difference. Gloomy and irritable, she shut herself up in 


her own apartment, and was frequently occupied half 


the day in writing; though with regard to the subject, 
or form of the composition, Catherine was kept wholly 
ignorant. 

Whilst they were in this mood of mind, the day ar- 
rived for their departure. The whole family party, Lud- 
milla and Catherine of course included, mounted on 
horseback ; they were followed by a numerous escort of 
attendants, also by wagons loaded with clothes and fur- 
niture; so that on their arrival at the Danube, the pro- 
cession occupied the whole length of the flying bridge 
on which they crossed the river. Rapidly did they leave 
behind them its verdant banks, and under the bright sky 
of a beautiful spring day, proceeded through the far- 
stretching plains, presenting an appearance not unlike 
that of an eastern caravan, from their number and the 
clouds of dust, which even at several miles’ distance an- 
nounced their approach. 

By short daily routes, so that the ladies might not be 
too much-fatigued, was the journey continued ; and the 
sisters of Volkersdorff found even here in the flat coun- 
try, not a little to excite their admiration. Far as the 
eye could reach, there was neither hill nor rock to be 
seen ; a vast extent of level country stretched around, 
faintly bordered, it is true, by blue hills, which were not 
distinguishable from clouds on the distant horizon. There 
were no shady woods, no clear streams rushing through 
their pebbly channels, as in Styria. However, on these 
plains now waved verdant and rich crops of corn and 
wheat; the blessing of Providence seemed to rain on 
the country, and to reward an hundred-fold the labours 
of the husbandman, The villages also wore an aspect 
which to the sisters was quite novel ;—house joined to 
house without garden or trees—even without the orna- 
mental vines and gourds, which in Austria cling round 
the cottages. But the neat little windows were adorned 
by painting in various colours. Even the walls were 
checkered by a kind of pattern drawing. Before every 
house-door there was a projecting vestibule, and often 
were noticeable the mounds of earth, covering pits; in 
which, instead of granaries, the farmer keeps his stores. 
The novelty of the whole scene was completed by the 
national dress of the people ; the men on working days 
with their short linen jerkins and trunk hose ; or on holi- 
days, having the blue jacket flung over one shoulder, and 
the rest of their attire fitting close, so as to show the 
figure to advantage, and giving a half martial air of de- 
fiance to the tout ensemble, The women were yet more 
remarkable. The boddice was particoloured, and often 
interspersed with gold ornaments. They had white 
aprons, of which the borders were adorned with em- 
broidery, in coloured worsted; beneath which the dress 
was tucked up, that they might walk with more free- 
dom, and showing the red and yellow boots, which reach- 
ed the middle of the leg. About the head and shoulders 
was worn a long narrow stripe of white linen, with em- 
broidered ends, fastened behind to the red worsted gir- 
dle. The jerkin, with its wide sleeves, was, at the shoul- 
ders and collar, embroidered in worsted, and the whole 
dress (especially the boots and linen bandaged round the 
neck, breast, and shoulders) gave indication of an ap- 
proach to eastern habits. 

But no less strange than all this, appeared to Ludmilla 
and Catherine, the arrangements of their journey. On 
the whole road, an inn or house of public entertainment 
was out ef the question. So prudently, however, was 
their route contrived, that without much deviation from 
the main read, they arrived always by dinner-time or in 
the evening, at private residences of the Hungarian land- 
owners, which often adjoined the villages. According to 
the system in Hungary, many families of distinction, 
both rich and poor, lived, winter and summer, on their 
estates, and In habitations which were seldom entitled to 
the name of castle ; nor indeed, did they differ much in 
outward show, from the ordinary farm-houses by which 
they were environed. At such stations the whole of our 
numerous party made a full halt, and were invariably en- 
tertained with the most cordial hospitality, and even asu- 
perfluity of refreshments. If the simple appearance of 





these mansions outwardly had surprised the sisters, they 


wondered yet more at their inward proofs of opulence. 
Frequently, where, from the outside, one would have pre- 
dicted only the poverty, as well as the simple manners 
of cottagers, there was visible a store of massive silver 
plate, with valuable furniture, and dresses made in cloth 
of gold; at once proving the wealth of the inhabitants, 
and the close neighbourhood of the Turkish frontiers ; 
which then encroached much farther on Hungary than 
at the present era. 

On the third day they reached their uncle’s property, 
named Ferrona, situated a few miles only from the Turk- 
ish boundary. ‘The castle stood on an extensive plain, 
was regularly and strongly built, having a lofty centre 
tower, provided with a clock, and a handsome terrace 
sloping down to the garden, which afforded a perfect 
specimen of the formal style then prevalent. There were 
long straight walks, with tall wide hedges of evergreens 
on either side, cropped close and smooth ; also embower- 
ed walks of chesnut trees, where the branches were re- 
gularly trained to exclude the light, and form a perfect 
gothic arch. There were, moreover, pyramids of yew, 
and temples of holly ; also fountains, where, from gigan- 
tic stone basins, tritons and other monsters, spouted up 
the water, which falling back, produced a soothing, never- 
ceasing murmur. With the castle the sisters were well 
content. It was, indeed, the finest they had hitherto 
seen, and on their arrival a large and pleasant apartment 
was assigned them, opening from the corridor, that with 
pillars and open arches ran along the inside of the court. 

In the castle was now continued the same sort of life, 
with regard to social intercourse, which had been kept up 
on the journey, only with this difference, that the baron’s 
family were for the most part at home, exercising that 
hospitality towards large parties, which they had before 
claimed for themselves. According to the liberal system 
of the country, all visiters were received with hearty 
welcome ; sumptuously entertained, and dismissed with 
entreaties soon to return, while other guests directly suc- 
ceeded them. It appeared to the sisters as if the whole 
of the Hungarian gentry were constantly traveling from 
house to house, and with regard to most of the families, 
who lived constantly on their estates and interchanged 
visits, this was actually the case. Notwithstanding such 
conviviality, the Baroness de Ferronay, did not omit to 
keep a watchful eye over her nieces, especially Cathe- 
rine, of whose prudence she was now most apprehensive, 
but who endured such surveillance with perfect equanim- 
ity, having nothing to conceal or indeed to regret, except 
that Zriny might suffer in mind, from being deprived of 
a friendly confidante. I.udmilla, on the contrary, be- 
came every day more and more gloomy ; withdrew her- 
self more and more from society, and would not partake 
in any amusement: so that Catherine began to entertain 
serious apprehensions for her health. 

During this bustling life at the castle, there was no 
want of various pastimes, especially hunting, riding out, 
in pleasure excursions and dancing assemblies. On the 
latter occasion, the orchestra was generally occupied by 
gipsies, and it was not without great wonder, that Cathe- 
rine, for the first time, saw these dark-complexioned chil- 
dren of a foreign clime, whose appearance, features, 
attire, and mode of life, all betokened their far distant 
origin. 

Sometimes curiosity led her to address them, but she 
always firmly refused allowing them an opportunity of 
looking at her hand, and prophecying her fortune ; while, 
on the contrary, Ludmilla, eagerly grasping at fore- 
knowledge, would gladly have gained from these swarth 
sybils some confirmation of her own secret hopes. 

Some weeks had passed in this manner, visits were 
paid and received, minor fetes and formal banquets 
alternated ; but the festivity did not suffice to restore 
cheerfulness to the sisters, whose hearts were in various 
ways depressed ; but both deeply so. It is true, there 
was less of the dark shade in Catherine’s destiny, and 
her gentler spirit was more inclined to submit quietly to 
the lot assigned her. Yet she also had her hours of 
silent grief, when, as an affianced bride, she inwardly re- 
proached herself for inability to forget the attentions of 
Zriny, and when she witnessed the gloom and discontent 
that preyed on Ludmilla,—emotions the more dangerous 
on aceount of efforts made to shut them up in her own 
bosom, and conceal them from all the world. Besides, 
Catherine was tormented with suspicions that her sister 
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must be engaged in some secret correspondence. Very! 
often Ludmilla was deeply occupied in writing, and used 
the utmost precaution to avoid being observed. Many 


times she walked alone about the castle and garden, when | 


Yatherine dared not accompany her. She received} 
intelligence, though no one knew how or whence it had | 
come; while any attempt to gain explanation on these 
points, only roused her to anger and reproaches. 

Meanwhile, arrived St. Sophia’s day, and with it a 
grand festival, given in compliment to the Baroness de 
Ferronay, who was named after the saint. Already were 
preparations made at the castle, which pointed at the 
arrival of numerous guests, who would fully occupy all 
its apartments. Men and maid servants were at work, 
toiling and scolding each other in hall, corridor, court 
and garden; so that in the confusion it was not possible 
to keep a watchful eye on all, or even to notice every 
person who, on one pretext or another, found admittance. 
Catherine faithfully attended her aunt, assisting in all her 
domestic labours, while Ludmilla, as usual, kept proudly 
aloof, and scarce ever quitted her chamber. By degrees 
the guests arrived, friends, relations, neighbours, almost 
all on horseback, and followed by numbcrless servants 
with baggage on packhorses, or even in wagons drawn 
by ponies. ‘To her amazement, Catherine beheld one 
vast cavalcade after another enter the castle court, and 
could not imagine how it was possible to dispose of so 
many people. According to Hungarian fashion, however, 
the impossibility was got over to the perfect satisfaction 
of parties. And now commenced a life of unrestrained 
festivity. The elder gentlemen smoked their long pipes, 
gamed, drank, and hunted; the ladies rode out a pleasur- 
ing, the younger cavaliers accompanying them; and in 
the evening the whole party re-assembled over a rich 
banquet in the great hall, which, @ /a mode antique, was 
adorned with family pictures, scutcheons, armour, and 
stags’ horns. 

In this hall, on this grand festival day, was laid out a 
long table, at which the guests took their places, arrayed 
in the full splendour of national costume. The gentle- 
men wore their tight jerkins and pantaloons, embroidered 
with gold or silver; the short fur cloak, lined with red 
or blue silk, hung over the left shoulder, and was fasten- 
ed round the neck with a clasp, usually set with pearls 
and precious stones. Before sitting down to tablegevery 
one laid aside the ka/pute, (Hungarian cap,) which was 
often enriched with an agraffe of brilliants, fastening 
the rich fur and plume of heron’s feathers; also the belt 
and sabre, which were always studded with gems and 
gold. The female dresses were not less magnificent ; 
the boddice, and long-trained gown being cither of mas- 
sive silk, or rich Turkish gold cloth, and liberally adorn- 
ed with pearls; the wide sleeves, reaching only to the 
elbow, and the aprons were of costly lace. The married 
women wore on their heads richly embroidered veils, 
while the young ladies, for the most part, had only rib- 
bons or pearls in their hair. 

Catherine was lost in admiration of all this grandeur. 
The splendour and variety of the scene overpowered for 
an interval the melancholy thoughts by which she was 
usually haunted. On Ludmilla, however, no such im- 
pression was made. More gloomy, and more abstracted 
than ever, she sat amid the gay throng, seemingly racked 
hy some one ruling idea, and in a state of most painful 
anxiety. The banquet was Jong protracted. Hussars, 
dressed in the respective uniforms of the families whom 
they served, and glittering with gold lace, were the atten- 
dants. ‘The side-board was loaded with gold and silver 
plate, and native wines of the finest quality. During 
the entertainment, a ludicrous contrast was afforded by a 
number of Sclavonian servants, who, in their wide linen 
dresses, with wild staring looks, stood at the door, and 
looked as if dazzled, and utterly confounded at the splen- 
dour within. 

At length the banquet had ended. The richly-dressed 
Hussars and Sclavonian servants poured into the hall to 
clear away the tables, place wax lights in the lustres, and 
to convert the dinner apartment into a ball-room. 


| flutes; also by women with triangles and Turkish cres- 
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graceful figures; the glaring colours in which they had 
thought proper to attire themselves for this festival ; and 
their intelligent, though wild physiognomies, attracted 
many remarks. The self-taught artist who led their 
band, was a good looking personage of middle age, and 
was followed by others with violoncelloes, drums and 


cents. One young man was in exterior different from 
his comrades, and attired neatly in Hungarian costume. 
A peculiar blackness of complexion, and bandage over 
one eye, which had probably been injured in some 
marauding expedition, together with a handsome shape 
and graceful demeanour, distinguished him from his 
companions. 

Twice did the gipsies, playing a wild march, parade 
round the hall; then collected themselves in a corner, 
and began the music of the dance. Irresistibly was the 
applause of every one attracted by their leader, who 
touched his instrument with unusual dexterity, and drew 
from it the softest and most melodious tones. At one 
time he played slow Sclavonian airs, almost slumbrous in 
their melancholy softness; then struck up a wild Wal- 
lachian melody ; and, lastly, had recourse to the national 
dance, now measured, now unrestrained ; now playful 
as if in mockery, but abruptly changed into the com- 
manding and majestic ; so setting not only the heels, but 
hearts of his auditors in motion. But the graceful 
French minuct and Austrian country dance were not 
forgotten, and a cordial spirit of enjoyment seemed to 
animate the whole party, Ludmilla alone excepted ; who, 
since the entrance of the gipsy band, had looked on them 
with visible perplexity, and in her whole demeanour 
betrayed unusual agitation. 

During a pause in the amusements of the evening, 
the young swarth-coloured gipsy with the bandage over 
his eye, begged permission that he might be allowed to 
show his abilities ina Hungarian dance, which the baron 
granted. A young girl stepped forward with him, and 
from the very commencement, both displayed a degree 
of spirit and grace, which irresistibly commanded admi- 
ration. In picturesque attitudes, keeping within a narrow 
circle, while he seemed with condescending dignity to 
receive the homage that she paid to him. However, it 
was not to his partner only that his regards were directed. 
Many times it appeared to Catherine, as if his eye wan- 
dered in search of Ludmilla, who also seemed more than 
ever perplexed and agitated. An admiring circle of 
spectators collected round the dancers, and while all were 
thus watching them, a gipsy woman, with large gold rings 
in her ears, and a bright red dandeau, drew near to Iud- 
milla, and offered to tell her fortune. Catherine would 
have repulsed her, and Ludmilla stood irresolute. At 
that moment the mysterious dancer whirled past, at the 
same time casting on her a look full of meaning. Lud- 
milla then stretched out her hand to the gipsy, who 
muttered a few words in broken German, and retired. 
Ludmilla seeined greatly struck, soon took an opportu- 
nity to steal away from the assembly, and hastened to her 
own apartment, where, on Catherine’s following her, she 
requested to be left alone. 

On Catherine’s return to the hall, the young gipsy had 
already ceased to dance ; but every one still spoke loudly 
in praise of his performance. The baron would willingly 
have given his guests the amusement of seeing the same 
dance repeated, and looked about for the youth, but he 
had left the room. It was not doubted that he would be 
found in the servants’ hall, whither, probably, he had 
gone in quest of refreshment, but there also he was in- 
quired for in vain. The search was continued through 
the stables and court; at last, in the neighbouring vil- 
lage; but with no better success: the gipsy was van- 
ished. Recourse was had to his companions, who an- 
swered, that the youth was to them a stranger, having 
joined their party only a few days before, when, on hear- 
ing of the grand fete at Ferrona, he had proposed to go 
with them, and try his fortune at the castle as a dancer. 





For the servants, also, in a wide hall below, there was 
spread a table with suitable refreshments, while the gip- 
sies, by permission, established themselves round a clear 
blazing fire, which they had kindled in the open court; 
for, to them, the being within doors, and having a roof 
over their heads, seemed a most unnatural restraint. In 
this situation, however, they were amply supplied with 
wine and food, and the echo of their choral songs often 
rose above the tumultuous mirth in the baronial hall, re- 
minding many a one of the handsome young dancer, 
whose sudden disappearance had given rise to endless 
remarks and conjectures. Among the loud and merry 
guests, Catherine sat silent and abstracted, for she had 
now an especial cause for sadness, A second time she 
had gone to enquire for Ludmilla, and found that she had 
retired to bed, feeling much indisposed. This indeed was 
not unexpected, for Ludmilla had seemed ill through the 
whole day; but Catherine could not help fearing that 
the attack was serious; perhaps her disorder was a dan- 
gerous fever; and, alas! this happened in a strange house 
far from home; far also from any town or medical atten- 
dant. 

Baroness Ferronay had sent several times to make 
enquiries after the invalid, but without success, for the 
door was locked. In this there was nothing strange or 
unaccountable, for in a large house so full of company, 
it was natural to guard against any mistaken intrusion. 
Endeavours were made to tranquillise Catherine, who 
seemed much alarmed at her sister’s absence: however, 
she remained in a state of racking anxiety, and with 
great impatience waited for the termination of the long 
banquet, which did not break up until after midnight. 

As soon as it was practicable, she escaped from the 
party, and hastened to her chamber. In the castle court 
all was now silent; the gipsy band were gone, only some 
embers remained of the fire beside which they had supped, 
which, occasionally rising into a flame, cast a melancholy 
doubtful light on surrounding objects, casting also a 
glimmering reflection on the long open corridor, through 
which Catherine was obliged to pass. At this moment, 
the whole scene appeared to her gloomy and ghostly, and 
as the faint flames rose and fell, it seemed as if spectral 
shapes were gliding around her in the court below, and 
along the walls of the corridor. 

At length she had come to the door of the apartment 
which the sisters occupied jointly. She knocked repeat- 
edly, but received no answer. She tried the lock, expect- 
ing it would open as usual, but in vain. “Good Hea- 
vens!”? she exclaimed, “Ludmilla perhaps has fainted, 
or is dying, and thus left so lonely and forsaken!” 
Mustering all her strength, and in great terror, she shook 
and rattled the door; but at that moment a chapeur 
overtook her with a light in his hand, having been sent 
by the baroness, who had observed Catherine’s departure. 
Understanding the cause of her alarm, the man also tried 
to force the door without success: he then set the light 
on the floor, and ran to fetch a master-key ; by which 
means, at length, the door was opened. Catherine rush- 
ed into the room, and to the bed, but it was empty. The 
servant followed. ‘The uncertain gleams of their single 
light illuminated the apartment but scantily, She search. 
ed more and more narrowly about, but all was chill and 
desolate. “In God’s name, where art thou, Ludmilla?” 
cried Catherine, terrified almost to death, and trembling 
with apprehension as the light revealed one corner of the 
large apartment, lest she should see her sister lying 
senseless or dead; for no other solution of the mystery 
oceurred to her. The servant who carried the light 
could not help smiling when he was desired to hold it 
under tables, and behind wardrobes, where it was impos- 
sible that any one could be concealed; but all was in 
vain! 

The search was ended, and as the window had strong 
and close iron bars, it was obvious that Ludmilla must 
have gone out by the only mode of egress which the 
room aflorded. Under this conviction, Catherine’s self- 
possession was completely overcome ; with tottering limbs 
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she sank on a chair; her ideas grew confused, and rea- 
son threatened to forsake her. The chapeur, who was 
a faithful old servant, knew not if he should run to fetch 
help, or remain with the young lady, who seemed on the 
point of fainting. ‘To the relief of both, steps were 
heard on the corridor, and the baroness made her appear- 
ance, wishing, herself, to ascertain what had happened 
Astonish- 
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ed, she saw Catherine pale and speechless on a chair, 
and the faithful Iwan beside her, who in his broken Ger- 
man, was vainly attempting some words of consolation. 

The baroness interrogated, but Catherine was unable 
to answer, and Iwan explained as well as he could what 
had occurred. “Oh! she has been run away with, or 
gone willingly to her own ruin!” cried the baroness. 
“Run away with,—run away with, my lady!” sobbed 
Catherine, scarce audibly ; for she would not admit the 
idea of her sister’s having done aught that was worthy 
of blame. “There must be a pursuit after her,’ said 
the baroness. “Iwan, run and tell the baron, and let 
the hussars saddle their horses. Good heavens ! to think 
that such scandalous adventures should happen in my 
house !” With these words she retired, followed by Iwan, 
and Catherine was left to recover herself as she best 
could in solitude. 

Very soon the whole house was in uproar. Some little 
time was indeed required before the guests, after the pre- 
vious dancing and banqueting of the day, could be roused 
from sleep, and quite brought to their senses; so that 
many scenes occurred which at another time might have 
provoked laughter. One cavalier roared for his horse, 
while still in bed; another starting up grasped his sabre, 
to enter into deadly combat with some imaginary foe. 
Others, swearing at being disturbed, groped in vain for 
their clothes, or having found them, rushed out upon the 
corridor, making a tremendous noise, in expectation that 
robbers and ravishers were to be found in the castle. 

The confusion and outcries roused Catherine from her 
stupor, and she began calmly to reflect on the past. 
Whatever had happened in the course of the day, and in 
the tumult of company, had escaped her, now came vivid- 
ly to remembrance. Through the whole day Ludmilla 
had been disquieted, Atthe entrance of the young gipsy 
with the bandaged eye, she had been visibly agitated. 
The vehement emotion which she had betrayed during 
the dance ; her abrupt disappearance after she had spoken 
to the soothsayer; her request to be left alone when Ca- 
therine wished to follow her ; the illness probably affect- 
ed, and the locking of her chamber door ; these circum- 
stances all joined together, explained many former 
circumstances, and gave rise to many anxious forebodings. 
She reflected on the whole of Ludmilla’s past conduct, 
on her habits of retiring to her own apartinents, her soli- 
tary walks, her frequent letter-writing, her mysterious 
intercourse with some One beyond the castle gates, from 
whom she gained intelligence ; and now, oh heavens! it 
all at once occurred to her that the young gipsy’s figure 
and attitudes in the dance had only too much resemblance 
to those of Zriny! What if it were he? But for what 
purpose came he hither? Wherefore in this disguise ? 
since he had never been forbidden free entrance to the 
baron’s house ; and why had he directed his attention 
exclusively to Ludmilla, without bestowing a single 
glance on Catherine, whom he used to style his confi- 
dante ? 

These thoughts, however painful and repulsive, could 
not be suppressed, and Catherine’s good sense gradually 
led her to perceive a connected plan, at which she felt no 
little indignation, and to which she had been made a con- 
tributor. Ludmilla and Zriny had worked on a regular- 
ly built scheme; their flight was in perfect conformity 
with their mysterious proceedings hitherto, and the ap- 
pearance of the gipsy dancer was no longer a riddle. She 
burst into tears, not knowing whether she wept on ac- 
count of Zriny’s treachery, Ludmilla’s unamiable conduct, 
or her apprehensions for the fate of a sister, whom, not- 
withstanding all that had occurred, she yet sincerely loved, 
and for whose welfare she was truly anxious. She threw 
herself into bed, and wept long and bitterly. 

The uproar in the castle gradually subsided. By foot 
or on horseback, with torches and weapons, almost all 
the male inhabitants, after a due council of war, had in- 
deed forsaken it, dispersing themselves in various direc- 
tions, with the hopes of discovering or tracking the run- 
away. In the opinion of most people, among whom was 
the Baron de Ferronay, the gipsy band should be the first 
objects of suspicion; for in those times of popular com- 
motion, and sudden inroads of the 'Turks, it was nothing 
unusual to find such vagabonds employed for the perpe- 
tration of theft, abduction, or any other desperate scheme. 

During this uncertainty, and grected by Catherine’s 
tears, dawned the early morning of a summer's day. 
After a short and perturbed slumber she arose, and began 
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into life. The workmen, with their plough-horses in| 
full harness, rattled past the garden, and with respectful | 
wonder lifted their caps to the noble lady, who, at this! 
unaccustomed hour, made her appearance in the garden. ! 
There was the tinkling of bells, as the flocks and herds | 
were driven out to pasture, followed by the shepherd boy | 
in his white cassock, whose song, dolefully modulated, 
ended without cadence in one long protracted melancholy 
note, All around her seemed tranquil; nature, and those | 
who lived with nature, moved in their wonted course; ! 
but in the web of Catherine’s destiny, the events of that} 
one night had made a rent which could never again be| 
repaired, 

Weeping and praying, she wandered through the 
shady walks, and by degrees became somewhat less agi- 
tated. Then she heard from afar the trampling of hor- 
ses, Which came rapidly nearer, and she hastened back to 
the castle. One party had already returned from their 
search, and were dismounting in the court; but to her 
eager questions they could only answer, that their en- 
deavours had been wholly in vain. Others followed, and 
gave the same unsatisfactory reply. At last came the 
Baron de Ferronay, who had not indeed found any tra- 
ces of Ludmilla; but in his own woods, about two miles! 
distant, he had discovered the camp of the gipsies; and! 
having, not without some fighting and bloodshed, taken 
them all prisoners, expected their arrival at the castle, 
escorted by chapeurs, and a band of his own peasantry. 

Towards the hour of dinner, all the other explorateurs 
were collected, and on sitting down to table, the party 
of the preceding day was complete, with the exception 
of Ludmilla alone. During the banquet, an uproar in 
the castle court announced the arrival of the gipsies, 
who, in gloomy silence, surrounded by a band twice the 
number of their own, expected that their trial would be 
a severe one, but resolved sturdily to abide their doom, 
whatever it might be. 

About two hours passed away before they were put to 
the proof; for great as was Catherine’s anxiety, the 
baron did not consider it necessary to disturb his dinner- 
party on account of prisoners, who, as he very well knew, 
could not eseape out of his power. At length the long 
banquet was ended, and De Ferronay took his station in 
an outer hall, where he ordered the chiefs of the gipsy) 
band to be brought before him, one after another, and/ 
examined them separately. Their answers were almost | 
invariably to the same effect. They had not assisted in 
Ludmilla’s escape, and as to the young man who had 
been their companion, and suddenly disappeared, he was 
but a recent acquaintance, of whom they knew no more 
than he had himself told them, It was buta few days 
since he had first joined their party, saying that he came 
from Siebenburgen, where h@ had Jost an eye during a 
skirmish with the Turks. * He had not staid constantly 
among them, but always made his appearance at their 





who had yesterday evening told her sister’s fortune ; add- 
ing that, immediately after that occurrence, Ludmilla 
had retired, forbidding Catherine to follow her, and had 
shut herself up in her chamber. 

So ended the investigation respecting the runaway. 
Though all the families in the neighbourhood were in- 
formed of the circumstance, and were willing to aid in 
the search, yet it appeared utterly hopeless. Some in- 
telligence did indeed arrive afterwards, which afforded 
but little elucidation, and only roused painful suspicions. 
Certain of the peasantry on the baron’s grounds, who 
lived close to the Turkish frontier, declared that they 
had seen a Tartar troop pass on horseback, among whom 
there was a veiled lady, who seemed in high spirits, and 
was earnestly engaged in conversation with a Turk, 
whose demeanour and dress marked him as the captain 
of the party, and who watched every step of her horse, 
often seizing the rein to guide the animal when they 
came on difficult ground. ‘The time when this troop 
was seen, corresponded with the second day after Lud- 
milla’s flight; but it appeared inconceivable to all the 
guests in the castle, how the pious and rigidly formal 
“lady abbess,” could thus willingly associate with hea- 
thens, and enemies to the Christian faith. Catherine 
alone did not wonder at this, for the interest seemed 
naturally enough to rise out of the schemes which’ she 
suspected to exist betwixt Zriny and her sister; but in 
the baron’s house she was on her guard not to utter a 
word alluding to the painful thoughts that lurked in her 
mind, 

Day after day passed, without any intelligence of Lud- 
milla. It became absolutely necessary to write to Bar- 
oness Volkersdorff on the subject, lest the evil tidings 
should reach her through some other channel, and, if 
possible, distress her more than if communicated through 
friends. Baron Ferronay himself undertook the task of 
writing to his sister, and availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to express his wish that Catherine, who was his 
especial favourite, should still be suffered to remain un- 
der his care. This, however, would have been by no 
means agreeable to the young lady, who found the be- 
haviour of her aunt and cousins exceedingly irksome. 
From the commencement they had taken opportunities 
of expressing their contempt for Austrian manners, 
dress, and education; looking on their own country as 
infinitely superior to any part of Germany. Since Lud- 
milla’s flight, they had expressed themselves coarsely and 
unkindly ; so that itwas Catherine’s earnest wish to es- 
cape as soon as possible from a circle, in which she was 
daily condemned to hear sarcastic remarks on the im- 
proper education of young German ladies: on the pov- 
erty of the Austrian noblesse, and their vain efforts to 
compete with the Austrian magnates, who lived on their 
estates like petty sovereigns, and whom the king him- 
self was obliged to treat with respect. 
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In her lonely hours Catherine had now no other resort 
but in tears; but she was too proud to betray her vexa- 
tion among such uncongenial relations: on the contrary, 
her indignation at the unprovoked insults to which she 
was exposed, sometimes roused her to answer them ina 
tone which they little expected. By that means, how- 
ever, she could not lessen the irksomeness of her si- 
tuation, and she longed ardently to exchange the so styl- 
ed pleasures and splendour that surrounded her here, or 
at Presburg, for the quictness of Clamm Castle, half- 
ruined and desolate as it was, reflecting bitterly that had 
she never quitted the asylum of her early years, to. min- 
gle in the gaieties of the world, she would have avoided 
all the sorrow and anxiety to which she was now subject- 
ed. 

Even on her engagement to Sandor Szlatinski, she 
could no longer look with wonted satisfaction and con- 
fidence. Her own credulous vanity had wrought des- 
truction in the flattering prospects, which an attachment 
to the companion of her youth had once inspired; she 
had allowed too much space in her heart for the dazzling 
image of another, whom, notwithstanding the evidences 
of his treachery, she was unable to banish from her re- 
membrance. On the other hand, she was clearly con- 
vinced, that had Szlatinski been present during their so- 
journ in Hungary, his instinctive knowledge of charac- 
ter, and firm good sense, would have protected both Lud- 
milla and herself from the entanglements and distress 
into which they had been led. 


—<>—— 
CHAPTER VI. 

The baroness did not acknowledge her brother’s let- 
ter in due course. The news which it contained had 
added so heavily to the load of misfortune which she 
had already encountered, that she became seriously ill: 
and it was not till after the lapse of an entire fortnight, 
that her chaplain received instructions to address the 
baron, expressing her grief at the recent occurrence, and 
ending with a peremptory request, that Catharine might 
be immediately sent home. Baron Ferronay was on 
this occasion seriously offended. In the first place, he 
felt sorry to part with Catharine; but in the absolute 
command for her quitting his house, there was conveyed, 
in his opinion, an indirect reproach, that sufficient care 
had not been taken of the elder sister. In this light 
also the haroness pretended to view the matter. Sin- 
cerely wishing atall hazards to get rid of a niece, whose 
personal attractions much exceeded those of her own 
daughters, she used every endeavour to excite her 
husband’s wrath against Baroness Volkersdorff, who, in- 
stead of feeling obliged by the hospitality shown towards 
her family, had chosen to add reproaches and ingratitude 
to the disgrace already brought on the house of Ferro- 
nay by Ludmilla’s misconduct. 

Consequently, preparations were made for sending 
Catherine back to Presburg, where she was met by her 
mother’s confidential companion. With the exception 
of her kind uncle, there was no one at Ferrona from 
whom she regretted to part; on the contrary, she re- 
joiced at being freed from a society, which, from the 
first, had only caused to her embarrassment and anxiety, 
which was becoming daily more and more oppressive. 

The summer had already passed, and autumnal tints 
were on the trees, when she arrived in the lonely and 
rocky ravine of Clamm Castle. There she found her 
mother greatly changed. The blow inflicted by Lud- 
milla’s elopement had entirely destroyed the last re- 
mains of her cheerfulness and courage, under bereave- 
ment and misfortune; and the conduct of her present 
spiritual adviser seemed calculated to increase, rather 
than lessen, her inward gloom. All the happiness of 
this world, he insisted, should be destroyed, in order that 
the heart may be compelled to fix its affections on 
another, Mankind should have no dependence, but on 
that which is invisible and eternal. ‘The ties of love, 
and even parental affection, all that inspires earthly 
hopes or fears, should be considered as obstacles in the 
way to salvation. 

In consequence of his lectures, Baroness Volkersdorff 
was agitated by the most appalling apprehensions of 
having drawn on herself the wrath of Heaven, by suf- 
fering the destined “bride of the church,” to desert the 
vocation assigned to her, and began to reflect that the 
only method of averting divine vengeance was by com- 


pelling Catherine to make the sacrifice which had been 
expected from her sister.. In order to encourage and 
strengthen -her in this plan, it is almost superfluous to 
say, that father Isidor used every argument which his 
ingenuity could devise; and it was not long after her 
arrival at home ere Catherine ascertained that her 
future prospects were most painfully, as well as most 
unexpectedly changed. In vain did she weep and ex- 
postulate, in vain also did she declare the impossibility 
of acquiring the requisite dispositions for so serious an 
undertaking. Her arguments were of no avail against 
the terrors of the baroness, and the blind zeal of her ho- 
ly confessor. The former declared that her own salva- 
tion, and the fate of the whole family, depended on Cathe- 
rine’s submission to take the veil; while the monk, by 
arguments equally incomprehensible and erudite, main- 
tained that a sacrifice made contrary to the dictates of 
nature, and impulses of the heart, was far more accept- 
able in the estimation of the Almighty, than if it were 
an act of unconstrained choice and volition. The spirit 
of the unhappy girl was worn out in this obstinate con- 
test; she knew not where to turn for advice and conso- 
lation, and saw no means of ending the strife, but by 
submitting to arbitrary power, and resigning herself to 
her destiny. 

Under these adverse circumstances, Catherine had 
neither leisure nor inclination to express her suspicions, 
with regard to the secret intercourse which probably had 
been kept up betwixt Ludmilla and the fascinating 
Zriny, whose image, though not so vividly as heretofore, 
still dweltin her memory. It was with great pain also, 
that she now reflected on the dying words of her indul- 
gent and affectionate father, whose last moments had 
been soothed by the conviction, that she would become 
the wife of Sandor Szlatinski. Even the baroness 
seemed to hesitate when this was brought to her recol- 





lection. There were conflicting engagements, and hoth 
should be held sacred. However, father Isidor was clear- 
ly of opinion that an engagement made to the church, 
at the altar of the Virgin, was of paramount importance, 
to which every other duty must yield, and in her present 
state of mind she was too ready to receive the monk’s 
advice as the words of an oracle. It was therefore in- 
tiniated to Catherine, that nothing could alter her future 
destination in life, in regard to which the will of Heaven 
was clearly apparent ; and father Isidor undertook to in- 
form Sandor Szlatinski of the necessity to give up his 
intended bride, who, from henceforward, was betrothed 
to the church. 

Willingly as the baroness, and at last Catherine her- 
self, seemed to join in this plan, the young Polish cav- 
alier was by no means so pliant as was expected. On 
the contrary, having received the letter of father Isidor, 
he set out in furious haste for Clamm Castle, and arrived 
there in a mood of anger for which the baroness was 
unprepared, and at which she was exceedingly alarmed. 
Resolutely and calmly, however, he reminded her of the 
solemn promises and engagements made at the death-bed 
of the late baron, and insisted on the duties that must 
be fulfilled to the deceased, and his daughter. He de- 
clared, moreover, that he was willing to take Catherine 
for his wife, without dowry, and without making any 
claim now or afterwards on the family estates; nay, her 
relations might, if they chose, cast her off as an alien, 
with whom they would hold no farther intercourse ; but 
never would he agree to renounce his betrothed bride ; 
to whom, inthe eyes of God and man, he was already 
united; or sufler one to be rendered miserable for 
whose future welfare and happiness he had solemnly 
sworn to provide, 

Such language was not without its effect on the bar- 
Szlatinski, she knew, might with truth plead 
that his rights were sacred, and she herself might be ans- 
werable to Heaven for refusing to fulfil the dying injune- 
tions of a husband and father. Such conflicting duties 
produced an awkward dilemma, and it required the ut- 
most exertions of the holy confessor’s eloquence to 
quiet the storm thus raised. Nor was the monk himself 
tranquil on this occasion. The obstacles he had to en- 
counter made his zeal the more fervent. His own ho- 
nour was at stake, and he determined at all risks to se- 
cure a sacrifice to the church, which would otherwise 
be thrown away on the world. He had private inter- 
views with all parties, and addressed each in a style best 
adapted to work on the passions, With the baroness, 


oness,. 





however, he had little trouble. She was, indeed, hor- 
ror-struck by the idea that her lamented husband could 
not rest in his grave, if his dying injunctions were dis- 
obeyed; but the monk promised that numberless masses 
should be said for the weal and repose of his soul; and 
convinced her that the doubts and fears, the pain and 
agitation she now suffered, if borne with patience, would 
obtain her an everlasting reward. But to lead Cathe- 
rine, after the return of Szlatinski, was no easy task. 
With consummate art he reminded her of the severe 
trials, and complicated misfortunes to which her mother 
had been subjected ; her old age and increasing maladies, 
under which it would be cruel to refuse whatever conso- 
lation could be afforded. He insisted that the mere con- 
viction of having saved at least one daughter from the 
seductions of the world, and the snares of the devil, 
would ensure to the baroness happiness for the remainder 
of her life, and peace in the grave. These, as he well 
knew, were the only arguments which could effect his 
purpose, and at last they prevailed. He extorted from 
Catherine a promise, that she would no longer resist her 
mother’s wishes and commands. 

Of course, the most formidable task for the monk was 
his interview with Szlatinski, whose clear understanding 
was not to be blinded by sophistry ; but here also he had 
concerted a plan. The monk had correspondents of his 
own fraternity in Presburg, as well as in almost every 
other town of consequence in Hungary and Austria, 
consequently, was well informed of what had taken 
place during the preceding winter at the house of Baron 
de Ferronay, especially of Zriny’s attention to the sis- 
ters. This 
good account, and contrived to make out a story of 
Catherine’s meetings with the brilliant young chamber- 
lain, of their constant intercourse, and the favour with 
which she received his addresses. A narrative so cir- 
cumstantial and pointed, that it most effectually awoke 
the hitherto unknown torment of jealousy in the heart 
of his victim. ‘The moment he perceived that he had 
gained this advantage, the monk boldly followed it up 
with assertions, which before he would not for a mo- 
ment have ventured to make, but which now passed 
without Catherine’s 
manners towards him had been colder than he expected, 
and she seemed almost resigned to the will of her mo- 
ther; and this conduct, father Isidor represented as being, 
on her part, entirely voluntary, as, having been disap- 
pointed in the new object of her affections, she was on 
that account willing to sacrifice her youth to the cloister, 
However, on one point, Szlatinski remained inflexible. 
He was determined to have a final interview with Ca- 
therine, and judge by her own words, whether there was 
any ground for his jealousy. 

Unfortunately, the monk’s plan had been too skilfully 
laid. Catherine was already bound by the promises he 
had exacted from her, that she would offer no farther re- 
sistance to her mother’s will. Szlatinski appeared be- 
fore her in a mood, which alone was calculated to pre- 
vent any outward demonstration of the still existing afa 
fection she cherished towards him ; and to his vehement 
questions, she replied with the most perfect frankness, 
that for a short time Count Zriny had paid her perseé- 
vering attentions, and that she then felt some interest in 
his character and fate. After a stormy interview, Szla- 
tinski considered himself bound to retire from the field, 
and to give up his rights. Alas! the young people were 
unconscious that each acted wider a mistaken impression, 
which their confidence in the artful monk had produced ; 
and during the short time which Szlatinski spent at 
the Castle, it was father Isidor’s especial care to ke@p 
up the delusion, and prevent any possibility of explana- 
tion. At last Szlatinski spoke to the baroness. With- 
out mentioning the true cause of his sudden determina- 
tion, which he thought would have been a breach of 
faith towards Catherine, he intimated that he had given 
up all pretensions to her hand. Yet, at the same time, 
he endeavoured by every possible means to persuade the 
baroness against the plan of immuring her daughter in 
a convent; for though he could not have Catherine for 
a wife, he would nevertheless wish to protect her against 
that fate which must terminate in her lasting misery. 
As the reader may surmise, he completely failed in his 
good endeavours in this respect, and father Isidor was of 
course prepared to explain, after his own manner, the 


information he now turned to admirably 


investigation or contradiction. 





sudden change in Szlatinski’s conduct, ascribing it to 
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any motive rather than the true one,—his own sophistry | that of a life altogether joyless and lonely. 
and treachery! 'therine, she was unwilling to leave the baroness; the 
The young Polish knight had departed ;— but during new world into which she was to be introduced, after her 
the last days of his abode at the castle, there had been first experience in Hungary, only excited apprel:ensions 
visible in his demeanour a deep melancholy. His cheehs| and distrust. Moreover, in spite of the alleged necessity 
were pale, his gestures were unsteady and constrained.! for penance and mortification, she could not think of the 
Even the violent anger and injustice which he had shown! conventual life without a degree of horror, which had 
towards Catherine, were additional proofs that in one| much increased since Sandor Szlatinski’s last visit to the 
part of her reckoning she had erred, and that she had/ castle. Indeed, she had, until that last interview with 
greatly under-rated the amount of her kinsman’s affec-| him, never known or suspected that she was loved, or 
tion. By such thoughts she was alarmed, depressed, and | witnessed the existence of that passion. The deep emo- 
mortified; and when, in the tranquillity of solitude, she | tion, the noble firmness shown by Szlatinski at that meet- 
had time to reflect, past and recent occurrences appeared | ing, had for the first time awoke in her mind an impres- 
to her mind ina far different light. She bitterly ro-| atom how inestimable was the affection of such a man; 
proached herself for inconsistency, vanity, and having | and no sooner were her eyes opened to this important 
yielded to the seductions of the world; till at last, the} truth, than she found herself obliged to relinquish for 
being obliged to assume the veil in her sister’s place| ever the happiness which she might have secured. 
seemed but as the fitting punishment for her own evil | Thus absorbed in gloomy thoughts, the mother and 
conduct. In this mood she submitted, with humility and | daughter were one evening sitting together in the twi- 
self-abasement, to the will of her mother, and found a| light of anautumnal day. “ Put the work-frames aside,” 
melancholy satisfaction in retiring to her cell, where she| cried the baroness, “ and bring me the spinning wheel, 
would offer up prayer and penance, in behalf of those} my eyes are painful already.” Catherine obeyed in 
silence ; but meanwhile, her mother had taken out a 


whom she could never more meet in this world. 
rosary, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, the gift of a friend, 


—— who had brought it many years ago from a pilgrimage ; 
CHAPTER VII e and began to say her prayers, without wholly abstracting 
‘ " ' her attention from what passed around her. Catherine, 


A year had passed away, during which Catherine had| meanwhile, sat herself in a corner, where she had no 
remained in the deepest retirement. Both Szlatinski and] light but a faint gleam from some wood embers in the 
Baron de Ferronay had made extreme exertions, but no} fire-place, and industriously plied her spinning wheel ; 
news were obtained of Ludmilla. The former no longer} while her thoughts wandered afar. How often had she 
corresponded with the inhabitants of Clamm Castle, but} when a child, played in this room with Sandor Szlatinski! 
made known to De Ferronay the result of his enquiries,| how often had she heard her father speak of the dignity 
which still remained unsuccessful. He himself lived) of his family, and relate anecdotes from the life of this 
much in Warsaw, at the court of King John Sobieski,! or that general or archbishop, whose portraits, in their 
between which and his estates he divided his time, en-|faded frames, and scarce recognisable in the twilight, 
deavouring, by application to public affairs, and the man-| now looked down on her from the walls. At those times 
agement of his property, to forget the impression of his| how different was her situation! How different were 
own disappointments and sorrows. As for Count Zriny, | now her future prospects, and what was become of her once 
he was still busily engaged, sometimes at Vienna, some-| destined husband? Perhaps the betrothed of some un- 
times at Paris, or other places, being, as it was said, con-| known beauty,—of a rich and beautiful Polander. This 
stantly entrusted by the emperor, on important diplomatic | thought seized on her heart with freezing coldness; her 
missions. Hearing this, Catherine was more than ever | tears dropped on the thread as she spun it, and wetted 





As for Ca-|began the dialogue, by enquiring what news father Isidor 


had heard from Vienna or Presburg. 

«“ News I have heard, truly,”’ answered the monk, “but 
nothing good. The Turks were zealously continuing 
their preparations for war, and the Hungarian malcon- 
tents do all they can to assist them. Count Tokely has 
collected a considerable army, and as my correspondents 
announce, almost the whole of Upper Hungary is on hig 
side of the question.” 

“ Dreadful news !” sighed the Baroness Volkersdorff, 
“ what will become of poor Hungary ?” 

“A Turkish province, if the present course of affairs 
should continue,” answered father Isidor. 

«“ Just Heaven !” exclaimed the lady, “my unfortunate 
country, a Turkish province! Christianity extirpated, 
the churches overthrown, the people massacred !” 

“Say not so, noble lady,” interrupted the chaplain. 
“ Those times exist no longer, and you may be well as- 
sured, that Count Tokely and his confidants will take 
good care to protect their own and friends’ properties, 
lives, and religion. Besides, one must not suppose that 
the present proceedings of the Turkish Court, in con- 
junction with the Hungarian malcontents, are to end in 
a destructive inroad of barbarians, such as formerly de- 
vastated Hungary ; or in the outrages of an army exas- 
perated by resistance and bloodshed. The Sublime Porte 
is in our times to be looked on as one of the European 
powers just as France or Austria; understands his ad- 
vantages just as well as they do, and would much rather 
rule over a lucrative Christian province, than a depopu- 
lated waste.” 

« But,” said the baroness, “ the malcontents are them- 
selves no Christians, if they would give us up into the 
power of the Turks.” 

“They are Christians by name, truly,” said father 
Isidor with a sigh: “ Christians they are denominated ; 
but God help us, what sort of Christians! backsliders, 
renegades, that are even worse than pagans !” 

“There, you have yourself said it, father,” answered 
the baroness; “ and what have we then to expect from 
them ?” 

«“ Nothing good, as I have already said,” replied the 
monk; “but it is rumoured that Tokely has made an 
agreement with the Sublime Porte, that for a yearly tri- 
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disquieted regarding the fate of her sister, being unable} the work with their bitter dew. 
even to conjecture in how far it was joined to that of| “ What ails thee, Catherine,—dost thou weep 1” said 
Zrinv. }her mother; she answered in the negative. But the 
During this tedious year, there was no other subject of) baroness answered, «I know already how it is ; thy heart 
conversation at Clamm Castle, but the question where to| cleaves to the world, and thou still thinkest of Zriny ; 
find « proper situation for Catherine, in her future con-| but there must be an end of this.” 
ventual life; and after the several advantages of Vienna, Catherine made no answer. For awhile also her mo- 
Gratz, and Neustadt had been considered, the capital was| ther continued her orisons half aloud, letting the coral 
resolved on. hither, therefore, father Isidor was de-| beads of the rosary slip through her fingers. Suddenly 
spatehed in order to arrange the requisite preliminaries,}she began again, “ What frightful weather! how the 
and after due deliberation the convent of “ Heaven's! storm chases the clouds, and bends the fir trees! Good 
Gate” was chosen for her future abode. heavens! and how it howls in the chimney! how fright- 
The spring of the next year, 1683, was fixed for her/ ful!” 
taking the veil, and father Isidor had secured for Cathe-| “ An awful night!” said Catherine. 
rine a temporary asylum in the house of Madame von| “And yet,” added her mother after a few minutes, 
Preysing, the highly respectable widow of a colonel in!“ mark the bright rose yonder on the glimmering brand, 
the imperial service, whose house was at no great dis-}on the hearth ; we may expect a visiter who will arrive 
tance from the convent of Heaven’s Gate. To Cathe-] to-day.” 
rine, such arrangements were a matter of indifference.}| “ Alas! mother, of what consequence are such tokens? 
She had never yet been at Vienna, and cared not with} What visiter will come to us, above all, in such wea- 
whom she was to reside, only wishing that she should/ ther?” 
not enter into any order of which the discipline was} “ Wilt thou set thy judgment against mine ?” replied 
lenient ; for as it had been fixed that she should renounce | her mother ; “ these tokens are sure and undoubted. This 
the world, and do penance for her sin, the severer the} has been allowed by all reasonable people.” 


rule was, of course it suited better for this purpose. In Catherine made no opposition. ‘To her, indeed, it 





truth, she would have preferred one of those establish- 
ments of which the discipline is so strict, as not even to 
permit an interview with the nearest relative ; but to this 
her mother’s affection would by no means consent. 

With unremitting assiduity, but with a heavy heart, 
Baroness Volkersdorff made the requisite preparations 
for her daughter’s wardrobe in her new vocation. Through 
many a dull and mournful day in the month of Septem- 
ber, when the weather was already tempestuous and 
broken, did the mother and daughter sit together as long 
as the day permitted at their work-table, desirous to com- 
plete with their own hands whatever was requisite for 
the object in view. 

But little conversation took place during this labour, 
for both were absorbed in their own mournful thoughts. 
The mother, who had already suffered so many depriva- 


was a matter of indifference, whether some one of their 
country neighbours, perhaps a forst-meister, or dechaut, 
or jugender land-junker, made his appearance for an 
evening visit. 

On this, followed another interval of silence. The 
baroness had ended her devotions; the great oaken fold- 
ing doors were opened, and a clear light fell into the 
chamber. Old Balthazar came tottering in, with lights 
in massive brass candlesticks, followed by father Isidor, 
who came according to established custom, to pass 
an hour in discourse and card play with the baro- 
ness before supper. Balthazar drew the old hazel- 
nut wood card-table, with its folding leaves, before the 
arm-chair of the baroness, spread the leaves, laid the 
parti-coloured Tyrol cloth over it, placed the lights, and 
wished the party a pleasant evening. Catherine brought 





tions, had no prospect, after her daughter’s departure, but} cards and counters. Balthazar retired, and the baroness| Neustadt. Do you now understand the matter, lady ? 


bute of forty thousand dollars, Hungary is to be protect- 
ed by the Turks,” 

« Alas, alas! protected by the infidels !” 

“Then farther, in entering into this engagement with 
them, it is rumoured that he has made especial demands 
for himself and his friends. It is said also, but this too 
is without confirmation, that feeling himself too weak to 
meet the Austrian powers, he tries constantly, by his 
agents in Constantinople, to irritate the grand seignior 
into breaking the truce, and surrounding Hungary with 
hostile troops.” 

“Heaven protect us! another Turkish war,” groaned 
the baroness; “and the ‘Turks are already in arms, you 
say?” 

“That may be considered certain, especially in the 
frontier provinces.” 

“So then all misfortunes combine in our devoted 
country ; pestilence, war, devastation and bloodshed !” 
cried the baroness, wringing her hands. 

“ Nay, nay, worshipful lady ; the war has not yet com- 
menced, and we shall trust in God. It is earnestly to be 
deplored, however, that his majesty our king should not 
be better surrounded.” 

“ How so ?” said the baroness : “ what do you mean ?” 
«“ There are people about the emperor, men of whom 
it is inconceivable by what method they arrived at the 
situations which they now hold. There is, for example, 
the young Count Zriny.” 

« Zriny ? the name is not quite unknown to me !” 
“It is the same of whom, in all probability, you have 
heard from Mademoiselle Catherine.” 

This was uttered with a side glance at Catherine, 
which the baroness never noticed, but went on with her 
discourse. 

« Ay, ay, I know, my brother mentioned him some- 
times in his letters. But what has he to do with the 
emperor ?” 

« What !—as report says, he is the ensperor’s favourite, 





and the brother in law of Tokely, and a son of the man, 
who, as a rebel, fell by the hand of the executioner at 
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This man is ambitious, even a crown does not appear too 
high for his aspirings, and he possesses the emperor's confi- 
dence. He has a number of secret connections; he is 
now at Vienna, now at Paris, now at Munich; corre- 
sponds with Turkish agas; in short, he has his hands 
every where in the game, and I am much deceived, if he 
has not serious plots of treason in agitation !” 

« And how do you know all this, reverend sir 1” said 
Catherine, who now for the first time mingled in the con- 
versation. 

«“ Much, to tell the truth, I have learned from very 
good sources, which frankly, J cannot name. Besides, 
when one has lived a certain time in the world, experi- 
ence teaches us to judge of what will happen, by what 
has already happened.” 

“That would, in the present instance, be rather an 
unamiable judgment,” said Catherine, “to decide thus 
against a man whom you have never seen, and who has 
never injured you.” 

« And wherefore ?”’ said the chaplain ; “ Oh! my good 
lady, experience and knowledge of mankind are no such 
deceitful guides as you here suppose; and that I do not 
know him personally, signifies little. How many a man, 
and woman too, have known him, and been wretchedly 
deceived.” 

Catherine was silent :—these last words had wounded 
her deeply. However, she could by no means join in 
father Isidor’s views, nor accuse a man of treason, whom, 
in spite of all that had happened, still stood very high in 
her estimation, 

«“ AsI know him not,” continued the priest, “my 
judgment of him is the less likely to be prejudiced ; I 
am neither dazzled by his exterior, nor blinded by his 
flattery. For both these he is famed, and is said to have 
in his manners acquired such power, that the emperor 
blindly trusts to him. Besides, it is not for nothing that 
he has been at the court of Louis XIV. It is probable, 
nay, almost certain, that the plans he now wishes to carry 
into effect along with his brother in Hungary, have been 
framed in Paris. It is known what are the sentiments 
of the French court, and that it privately supplies the 
malcontents with men and money.” 

« And Zriny condescends to be an agent in this traffic ?” 
said the baroness. 

“ Of course, it is for his own advantage, and that of his 
family : probably we shall soon hear more, unless, by 
some fortunate chance, the emperor’s eyes are opened, 
and the traitor receives his merited punishment.” 

At these words, Catherine left the room. This dia- 
logue had too painfully awakened her old remembrances, 
and all the sufferings which Zriny had brought on her, 
awoke vividly to her mind. Her mother took no notice 
of this, but the monk shook his head in silence. At 
last, he broke off the conversation, and they betook them- 
selves to the card-table, playing very zealously at piquet, 
until the hour struck for supper, at which time Catherine 
again appeared. Her eyes showed that, during her ab- 
sence, she had wept. ‘Their meal was taken in almost 
utter silence, and cach retired directly to their several 
apartments. 

Catherine, however, did not go to bed; she stood long 
at the window, looking down into the deep precipitous 
ravine, on the rocks and fir-tree woods. The whole ad- 
ventures of her past life, recalled by the monk’s conver- 
sation, came vividly to her mind. She could not help 
acknowledging to herself, that, in many respects, he had 
judged of Zriny rightly. She felt painfully how unfor- 
tunate to herself and her sister had been the consequence 
of an acquaintance with him; especially what injustice 
she had, on this man’s account, done to her faithful lover, 
Sandor Szlatinski. 


mistake, and there were two horses. Now they came |cats, and with the Bassa of Ofen, who, it was said, was 
nearer; now came up the steep road that led to the castle. |a renegade, and native of Switzerland. In all probability 
Who could it be, that at so late an hour visited their | this Count Bethune was a secret emissary of the French 
lonely habitation? Now the riders had come up, and |court, who, with a view of inciting Sobieski against Aus- 
galloped across the bridge: to all appearance a master | tria, and winning him over to the views of Tokely, now 
and servant. In spite of the mantles which they wore, |resided in Warsaw. He was a talented man, who showed 
and the darkness, she thought she distinguished the | in his conversation much wit and vivacity, and conversed 
Hungarian uniform, and,—good heavens ! also the figure jon the many countries and lands which he had visited, 
and voice of Sandor Szlatinski. The servant dismount-|in a manner both instructive and amusing. 
ed, and knocked at the gate; the porter opened the small | Once the conversation happened to turn on traveling 
narrow door, went out, and soon recognised the friend of adventures; and the Frenchman related, that a long 
the family. Catherine could no longer have any doubt | while ago, he had arrived at an inn on the road to Ofen, 
it was Sandor, and much, at the first moment, as she was which was a wretched place, and scarcely afforded even 
delighted with the idea of seeing him again, she could |a tolerable shelter. Not long after him, there arrived 
not help reflecting, with a heavy heart, that after |two young Turks on horseback : of whom, the eldest was 
what had passed betwixt them, his appearance at the | about twenty, the younger not more than eighteen years 
Castle a not beteken any good. Meanwhile the large ‘old; and they were attended by some Tartars also on 
gate was opened. ‘The horses’ hoofs sounded under the | horseback. Count Bethune stood at the window, and 
high archway, and soon after upon the causeway of the | was struck by the care with which the elder brother lift- 
court. Catherine was uncertain whether she ought toled the younger from his horse, and led him into the 
leave her chamber, and meet the ci-devant lover, who had house. Soon after, he overheard in the next room, a 
parted from her in anger. dialogue, carried on very earnestly, but in a low tone, 
Willingly, oh! how willingly, would she have done so, |and supposing it came from the young ‘Turks, was not 
and said to him how highly she respected his character, |disposed to take any farther notice, Soon afterwards it 
how much she regretted having offended him, and that|seemed to him that the language in which they spoke did 
in the convent her prayer and penance would be offered | not sound like Turkish ; nay, it seemed as if here and 
up in his behalf. But she did not venture this, for she |there he heard French words. His curiosity awoke, and 
was afraid of offending him still more, and she would ra-|he approached the door which separated the rooms. It 
ther refuse herself gratification, than cause pain to the|was so badly constructed that he easily found in ita 
friend who, for her sake, had already suffered so much. | rent, through which he could see into the adjoining 
However, she could not deny herself the solace of going|}room. “ Think, gentlemen, of my astonishment,” con- 
into the next room, where the windows directly looked | tinued the count, “when I saw the younger Turk with- 
over the court. Here lights were brought out, and ser-|out turban or caftan, having laid both aside on account 
vants were in attendance, who, with respectful affection, |of the heat, sitting right opposite to me. I could have 
greeted the well known lover of their lady. Szlatinski|betted all I am worth in the world, that instead of a 
dismounted, kindly returned their salutations, and follow- | Mussulman, I beheld a most beautiful girl! with reguiar 
ed old perm who, say! a —_ led him _ the | features, and an aspect of deeply interesting melancholy ; 
narrow winding stairs into his old accustomed apart-|never shall I forget the expression with which she lifted 
ment. The windows of this room looked into the pea up her large dark eyes to her companion, who sat in 
and were directly opposite to those at which Catherine, jsuch a position that I could not rightly see him. He 
concealed by the darkness, could observe every movement | spoke softly, but with so much fervour, that I distinetly 
of the newly arrived guest. She saw him pace to and |ascertained his words to be French, although I could not 
fro in his apartment, as if in great agitation ; stopping | make out the drift of his discourse. When he ended, 
now and then, as if lost in thought; then walk rapidly |/the beautiful girl raised her plaintive voice, and if I had 
as before. At last Balthazar came, bringing him wine any doubts left about her sex, these were now complete- 
and refreshments, of which she observed that he took |ly removed. She seemed endeavoftring to soothe him, 
very little, and Balthazar soon retired. No sooner was|and as if defending herself against jealous suspicions. 
Sandor left alone than he renewed his walk. Some tor-| ‘The youth answered rather angrily, and she looked at 
menting thought seemed to prey on him ; and she would him with an expression which only the most perfect in- 
have given much if she had been able to guess whether | nocence and innate consciousness of virtue could assume 
he thought of her; and on what account he had come at|for a moment. Now she rose up, and with her hands 
so late an hour, and in such rough weather. After a while | clasped, moved towards him. I wished to follow her 
she saw him kneel before the crucifix, clasp his hands, | with my eye, and as I leaned against the door, the erazy 
and say his evening prayers. Quickly also she threw |old fabric creaked. The terrified couple started away 
herself down, lifted up her arms in prayer to the univer-| from each other,—looked round with horror and suspi- 
sal Father, and a long unknown quiet was diffused over|cion, and spoke no more. Soon afterwards I heard their 
her heart, at the idea that her own prayers, and those of}door open. I feared that this interesting neighbour had 
the faithful companion of her youth, would at that mo-jalready taken flight. It was, however, only the elder 
ment rise as a joint offering to Heaven. Now Sandor | brother, who, upon my opening my door, shot rapidly 
arose, making the sign of cross on his breast and fore-| past, and at the same time cast on me a look of great 
head. His servant came in to assist him in undressing. | rage. Now I saw him completely. He was also a very 
Catherine threw him an invisible kiss, and then blushing jhandsome youth, of a noble presence ; but that he also 
and half looking round, lest any one had seen her, retired. | was no Mussulman, became obvious to me from the first 
A soft slumber, such as she had long wished for in vain,} moment. Not long afterwards the Tartars came up; 
stole over her senses, and pleasant images of the past and} the whole chamber adjoining mine, with the door-locks, 
the future played on her fancy. , 





was examined; the lock bolted, and the door covered 
= with cloth, which effectually prevented any farther espi- 
CHAPTER VII onage on my part. All this was very provoking, but 
Jaks ait . they could not, in like manner, deprive me of the power 
On the following day, Sandor was immediately intro- | of listening. 


duced to his aunt, who had been informed of his arrival.| « After some time, I heard a whispering, which at the 


His last visit—the love which could not be misunder-|The greeting was cordial and affectionate on both sides, | beginning was violent, but became at length softer and 


stood, and was expressed even by his violence ; the gloomy | and Sandor explained the object of his visit. 


aspect with which he had long surveyed her, and the 


Chance | milder; often also was it broken by female tears and 
" 


had led him unexpectedly to an explanation of Ludmilla’s | sighs ; also by kisses, which I heard unequivocally. ‘The 


gloomy resolve, too, with which he had quitted her; all| abduction, and her present situation. As soon as his|jealous youth would doubtless have gladly excluded me 
came to her remembrance. Now a year had passed away | business at the court of Warsaw permitted, he had has-|from all possibility of making such remarks, if it had 
since she saw him last, and it was more than likely that|tened to his uncle, Baron Ferronay, in order to announce | been in his power; but the miserable ale-house afforded 


she would never again see him. “ Never, never more !”’|the news to him, and to ask his advice, which was, to| him no other apartment, and he was under the necessity 
cried she, wringing her hands, and holding them up to the |eonsult with Baroness Volkersdorff before any farther/of having his charge close to me. 


dark midnight sky. “ Alas!” added she; “ what would I steps were taken. 


not give for an opportunity to see him once more; how 


«“ When night approached, the young man left the 
Szlatinski now related that at the court of Sobieski, in| apartment, and a ‘l'artar was placed as a guard before 


deeply I now feel the injustice I have done to him, and|the train of the French ambassador, he had met with a/the door; a delicacy of proceeding, which, while it 
how grateful I feel for his affection.” At that moment, it|certain Count Bethune, an officer also of that nation,{!threw a still more mysterious interest over the aflair, 


seemed to her as if she heard the sound of horses’ hoofs}who appeared to have many acquaintances in Hungary.}could not but extort my praise. 


In the morning I arose 





coming up the valley. She listened; there could be no} He had lived some time alternately with Tokely in Mun- early, determined to see the concealed fair one as she 
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quitted the spot; on being joined by her companions, 
her door opened; she issued forth, when seizing the mo- 
ment, I too stept forth, and they were compelled to pass 
close by me. 
so as to conceal his lovely charge as much as_ possible 
from my view; but I caught enough of his features to 
recognise them easily at any distance of time. Now, it 
so happened, that about six months subsequently, I was 
staying with Count Tokely at Munkats. Think of my 
surprise, when, in the brother of his countess, the youth- 
ful Zriny, I at once recognised the handsome Turk. I 
perceived also, from a movement of surprise, and the 
angry look with which he met me, that he was equally 
conscious of having seen me before. 

«J was now,” continued my informant, “more eager 
than ever to learn who the fair girl was, and where she 
was then residing. But spite of my earnest enquiries, 
I could elicit nothing at Munkats, beyond the belief that 
this was far from being the young count’s first adven- 
ture; and that he had, very recently, carried off a nun 
from her convent at Elsatz, in Hungary. On his own 
part, he received every advance I made towards a nearer 
acquaintance, with a haughty repulsion I could ill brook. 
I threw out broader hints of what I knew; he fired up, 
—swords were drawn; he was wounded, and prudence 
counselled me to withdraw promptly from a place where 
the bold Tokely’s arm could reach farther than mere re- 
spect for the emperor.” 

Szlatinski ceased; and the bereaved mother, instead 
of deriving consolation from any part of his narrative, 
only gave vent to renewed lamentations. It was in vain 
he sought to inspire her with hope; and when he al- 
luded to the happiness she still enjoyed in a daughter 
like Catherine, she repeated her former declaration, that 
it had been determined upon between father Isidor and 
herself, as Ludmilla had broken her vows to Heaven, 
her Jovely sister should be substituted in her place. « Do 
not attempt,” she added, “to shake our determination ; 
for, so far from changing it, I can assure you, dearest 
nephew, that nothing would rejoice us so much as to 
hear, that you had endowed our good church and con- 
vents with your fortune; and had yourself become 

«“ J become a priest!” exclaimed Sandor, unable to re- 
strain his indignation at the idea—* Ibe guilty of desert- 
ing the world, to hide myself in cowl and hood! Do 
you think me Pe 

«Oh, stop!” cried the alarmed devotee; “ utter no 
expression of impiety in my ears. You are infected with 
heresy ; you have imbibed the poison of that wicked sect 
—go, go away ! and leave poor Catherine to the care of 
father Isidor and me.” 

« Yes, I will go,” was the reply ; “ for I perceive that 
it would be fruitless to attempt to remove prejudices so 
deeply seated; and if Catherine is to be the victim, you 
shall never behold me more.” 

A long and earnest conversation now ensued; till, 
finding every appeal of justice and reason alike in vain, 
he took a cool, but dutiful leave of the superstitious lady, 
and proceeded eagerly in quest of his fair cousin, He 
found her in her flower garden, which commanded a 
view of the road by which he had to pass; a deep blush 
suffused her countenance as they met; both stood for 
some moments without uttering a word; till at length, 
raising her timid eyes to his, and then pointing to the 
two horses which stood ready saddled at the hall-door,— 
she burst into tears. She would have hastened to the 
castle ; but the now delighted lover, gently drawing her 
into one of her own sweet, secluded bowers, threw him- 
self at her feet, and with protestations of the most ar- 
dent attachment, sought to re-assure, and convince her 
of his unalterable fidelity and truth, 

«“ You do not hate me, then,” sobbed out the agitated 
girl, as she leaned her head upon his shoulder, and min- 
gled her tears with his;—* you do not hate me, as I 
have been told!” she gasped out, as she felt herself clasp- 
ed closely, and more closely to his bosom. It was a mo- 
ment of the most delicious sympathy and joy ; every 
cloud of suspicion vanished from the heaven of their 
love; and its ecstacy was the more intense, from its con- 
trast with the anxiety and wretchedness they had before 
suffered. Scarcely could either believe the reality of 








each other’s presence ; and for some time they stood en- 
tranced with the conscious bliss of unbroken faith, and 
yet unsevered love. Sweet smiles, and heart-sweet sighs, 
soon succeeded to sobs and tears; they read in each 


The young man, however, placed himself, mothers, capable of hurling them from the summit of 


other’s joy-lit features the fullest assurances of their fu- 
|ture truth, and forgot, in the enchantment of the mo- 
ment, that there existed such authorities as monks, or 


all their hopes and joys. The idea first flashed across 
the young soldier’s mind ; his arms fell from their clasp; 
his eyes and brow became again clouded, and he no longer 
‘hung in ecstacy upon every word and look. “ What 
madness is this!” he cried; “why indulge this wild de- 
|licious dream! Sentence has been pronounced upon our 
‘love; and I am but come to bid you an eternal fare- 
| well.” He turned away ; her tears now fell faster, and 
| more bitterly. 

«“ Yes, I know it, I know it all,” she exclaimed, as she 
}wrung her hands; “they will have it so; but may God 
|for ever bless, and make you happy, dearest cousin,— 
and when shrouded from the world, I shall still devote 
my life to one object, and weary Heaven with prayers 
for my only beloved and lost ;” but tears and sobs again 
choked her voice. 

The young soldier’s feelings were almost equally over- 
powered ; he forgot the more cold and resolute conduct 
he had prescribed for himself, and with passionate ex- 
clamations, seizing the weeping girl in his arms, he over- 
whelmed her with caresses, and imprinted burning kisses 
upon her lips: “ No, no!” he cried, “ we will not sub- 
mit; no power on earth shall separate us!” And, re- 
newing his more impetuous caresses, he pressed her with 
increasing ardour, till she wholly lost the power of either 
appealing to him, or resisting his passion. As little had 
she dreamed of its existence in so intense a degree: 
sensations wholly new and inexplicable deprived her of 
utterance, and it was not till taking alarm at his ungo- 
verned fervour, she released herself by a sudden and last 
effort from his embrace. 

« What is this?” she exclaimed; “ what madness pos- 
sesses you? Indeed, you terrify me! I dare not become 
yours—would you drive me to a cloister !—wild and des- 
perate as you are, I dare not trust you.” 

« A cloister!’ repeated Sandor, recoiling as he spoke; 
“there it is;—that drives me to madness. I see too 
plainly that you even wish to obey your mother.” 

“Oh heavens!” replied the artless girl; “ how little 
you know my heart, dear Sandor. Did you know the 
ceaseless tears I shed on your account, you would not 
do me this injustice !” 

«“ What! you do not really wish it?” replied Szla- 
tinski, his eye lightening up,—“then are you, indeed, 
the noble girl I ever thought you.” 

«“ No, believe me,” continued Catherine, “I resisted 
the intentions of father Isidor and my mother from the 
first. The monk insisted that both my own and my 
mother’s eternal welfare depended upon our decision, for 
that God would hold us responsible for the impious de- 
sertion of Ludmilla’s vows. What could I do?—how 
resist the repeated appeals made to my best feelings? 
Alas! I thought it my duty to submit; but am I happy? 
do I not turn with dread from the bare idea?” 

“My sweet cousin! my angel—love!” replied the 
soldier—“ I own my fault. I have indeed been unjust— 
crucl—but all is not yet lost; only speak—will you be 
mine ?”” 

An expression of joy lighted up her features for a 
moment, and as quickly vanished. “Oh, dear Sandor! 
you know my heart—but it is not impossible; can we, 
dare we even talk ?” 

«“ At this time, I admit, we cannot; but strange events 
are at hand,—only Iet us pledge our mutual vows, and 
trust to the future! Tell me the period fixed upon for 
your professing.” 

“That I know not,” was Catherine’s reply ; “ but 
next spring Iam to take the veil—at least I enter the 
cloister, and begin my noviciate ; but a year will elapse 
ere “ 

“Then,” exclaimed Sandor, in a tone of triumph, 
“there is hope for us both. What changes may not the 
next half year produce! Look only on the past; even 
misfortune, however trying or terrible, may boldly cal- 
culate upon the future, and why, dearest, need we to 
despair? We have a friend in your uncle Ferronay ; 
there are few such men; and I have not a doubt of our 
| ultimate happiness, if you will pledge me, heart and 
| hand, in sweet and solemn words, that you will, when 
time favours us, become my wife.” 











“Oh, yes! I do—I will—with my whole heart—and ffriends. 


hand—and lips!” was the confused, half-breathless re. 
ply ; as the happy lover seized the proffered hand, and 
sealed the compact with a holy kiss, 

“TI consider that you are now my own; wedded in 
heart and mind—before the altar of pure faith,—in the 
sight of Heaven, and that you cannot—dare not break 
your vows, and accept the veil.” 

« And I would wish, dear Sandor, that it may not ever 
be brought to the test; and indeed you make me very 
happy to feel that actual compulsion alone can disunite 
our loves.” 

«“ But not a word, sweet cousin, of our wedded hearts, 
and heaven-pledged vows, either to the stern chaplain or 
your poor mother,” continued the young soldier, as he 
folded her gently in his arms—gazed upon her features 
with an expression of mingled pride and sorrow,—and 
then pressing his lips to hers in one !ong last adieu, tore 
himself from her arms, and rushed from the spot. As 
eagerly did he mount his charger, ready at the door; 
and setting off at full speed, as if doubting his firmness, 
scarcely ventured to gaze back upon the beloved object 
he had left, who stood with glistening eye and folded 
hands following him with prayers and blessings so long 
as she could catch a glimpse of his person. 

From this time forth, there was a marked change in 
Catherine’s character and feelings ;—there was less viva- 
city—less of the mere girl, but more of the thoughtful- 
ness, the dignity and grace of woman. She exhibited 
also a prudence and caution in all her words and actions, 
and a truer estimate of the real worth of things, than 
she had before evinced; her mind seemed to keep pace 
with the development of her person; she examined the 
circumstances by which she was surrounded; extended 
her intellectual vision through the whole circle of her 
duties, and felt at once her naturally excellent under- 
standing strengthened, and her spirits invigorated by 
spontaneous cultivation of the talents and accomplish 
ments which she possessed. It was then she perceived 
the truth of her lover’s remark, that there was nothing 
in her situation to lead them to despair; that her des- 
tiny was not necessarily decided, and that by the double 
advantage of gaining time and the exertion of skill and 
courage, a wholly new and more delightful aspect might 
be given to the future. Though her affection for her 
cousin, Sandor, was not of a passionate or romantic 
character, it was deeply rooted in early habits and asso- 
ciations ; and the recent energy and impetuosity of pas- 
sion, of which she had not believed him capable, while 
it agitated every fibre of her sensitive frame, had ren- 
dered him inexpressibly dear to her. She felt bound to 
him by a thousand new and delicious ties; by feelings 
of which she had never even dreamed ; and with which 
those of mere imagination, excited for a moment by 
Count Zriny, could bear no sort of comparison. It was 
now for the first time she felt that she was really in love ; 
it charmed while it elevated all her thoughts; it threw 
fresh lustre over her charms, and that beauty of mingled 
mind and form, which may be seen to animate those who 
truly Jove in the most mixed society, but which is in it- 
self indescribable. 

With features more frank and free, but closer thoughts 
and bolder spirit, Catherine rejoined her mother, and 
even met the dark penetrating glance of father Isidor 
with more equanimity than usual. The prevailing topic 
was introduced ; not a few cutting remarks were made, 
upon the presumed principles and sentiments of their 
recent guest, which the ardent girl repelled with more 
than her usual vivacity, and to the air of indifference 
with which she listened to the strictures upon herself, 
was indebted for much briefer discipline than she would 
have received, had she indulged the father confessor with 
the sight of beauty in tears of distress. The supersti- 
tious old lady was not a little puzzled, and far from be- 
ing aware of the recent interview, and the new light 
which had broken upon her daughter’s mind and _ pros- 
pects, she naturally attributed the change to a want of 
fervour in the sacred career to which she had been call- 
ed. A singular scene ensued, from which Catherine re- 
tired more than half triumphant, and more decided in 
her hostility to a cloistered life ; leaving her spiritual ad- 
visers not a little mortified and surprised at her strange 
behaviour. 

Weeks and months elapsed, but no further accounts 
of the fair deserter, reached her anxious and perplexed 
The winds of autumn had begun to strip vale 
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and forest of their summer beauty; storm and flood 
came gathering from the mountain-sides, and thicker 
mists gradually spread over the land. The first snow- 
tufis became visible upon the peaks of the neighbouring 
cliffs; and the still, unbroken life of the ill-assorted 
dwellers of Clamm Castle, grew every day more dull 
and uniform, from the aspect of the world without. 
Fewer, and fewer, were the parties of travellers passing 


over the adjacent mountains, or exploring the scenery of 


the country around ; the fears of the lady of the castle 
assumed a deeper superstitious hue; the chaplain had 


recourse to his uniformly Job-like and dubious style of 


consolation, and his most inspiring pictures of a better 
world still partook, spite of his words and looks, far 
more of the dark and stern, than the consoling, as he 
accompanied the daughter to the couch of her feeble, but 
now happy parent. 

What would she not now have given, if her cousin 
Sandor had been present at this moment, to whom she 
might have disclosed her painful situation, and asked 
counse] from his prudence, as to information she had 
that day received in an epistle from her sister! But he 
was at a distance, and no hope appeared of soon seeing 
the friend, who was becoming, from reflection and at- 
tachment, every day dearer to her. She had therefore 
no resource but to decide for herself. She considered, 
and reconsidered, and embraced at last the resolution, 
not immediately to mention all that she had heard of the 
affair of her sister, to her mother; because, in this case, 
she must certainly show the letter, and so all would be 
revealed to father Isidor, for whose perusal a secret voice 
told her, many parts were not adapted. She therefore 
wrote to her uncle Ferronay, with exact copies of Lud- 
milla’s letters, and begged him, after having disclosed all 
the circumstances to him, to write to her mother, inform- 
ing her of as much as he deemed necessary or useful, 
and as if the intelligence had first reached him in an 
authentic shape. In this manner, Catherine thought she 
should best consult her parent’s feelings, to whom every 
intelligence respecting her lost child must appear as a 
messenger from heaven, as well as the dictates of pru- 
dence, and a concern for her sister’s circumstances, 
which seemed to Catherine to be in a very complicated 
state. 

The uncle’s answer arrived very speedily. He praised 
Catherine’s prudent conduct, and enclosed a letter for 
her mother, containing what was necessary for her to 
know. ‘This she immediately took to her mother, con- 
eluding what she had so prudently begun, and quickly 
departed, avoiding thereby the painful part, which the 
communication of the contents of the letter would have 
compelled her to act. Immediately after, she heard father 
Isidor called, the meaning of which she divined, and 
congratulated herself on her not having communicated 
the letter to him. At length she also was called, and 
made acquainted, in few words, with what it was deem- 
ed fit to communicate to her of the whole, namely, that 
her sister had been found at last, and was still alive, al- 
though far distant, in Paris, and that she was married to 
a Hungarian nobleman of great distinction, with whom 
she had formerly become acquainted at Presburg, a cham- 
berlain to the emperor, and a great favourite at court,— 
Count Zriny, who had carried her away ; but that this 
marriage, from secret and urgent family considerations, 
must be kept secret; on which point, it was impressed 
on Catherine to observe the utmost silence. The good 
lady herself knew not much more of the story; for Fer- 
ronay had selected and represented the whole in such a 
skilful and prudent manner, that it wore a very trust- 
worthy appearance in the eyes of one so little able as 
his sister to subject matters to a stricter scrutiny. On 
her, however, the news made a decidedly good impres- 
sion. The history of the prodigal son was now re- 
peated, and the long-grieved mother forgot the undutiful 
conduct of the recovered child, and dwelt only on the 
thought that she who had been dead, now lived again. 
The mind, that had been so long overwhelmed, regained 
its elasticity under so delightful a feeling, and even father 
Isidor’s powerful warnings, that the recovery of the dis- 
obedient should excite no such feelings; that divine jus- 
tice would never cease to punish the apostate; and he 
who had compelled the heavenly bridegroom to break 
her vows of truth, sooner or later would have to make 
heavy atonement for his crime; yea, that such extrava- 
gant joy at the recovery; was a species of participation 





in the guilt, and consequently sinful. All this, at least, 
during the first few days, made no impression on the 
happy mother’s heart. By degrees, however, when the 
first excess of joy was subdued, and a calmer considera- 
tion of circumstances took place, light clouds began to 
dim the horizon, that had been so suddenly illuminated, 
and father Isidor’s views found a more ready hearing. 
The guilt of the runaway began again to deepen in the 
eyes of the anguished mother; the fear of the divine 
vengeance, on the account of such a sin, became stronger 
in her heart from day to day, and so it was immediately 
determined to offer what reparation was in her power for 
such heavy guilt, and to present Leah for Rachel to the 
angry heavens. At this time, also, the connection be- 
tween her children appeared, by chance, to the preju- 
diced mind of the mother; father Isidor very willingly 
seconded a determination, the origin of which was partly 
his own; and Catherine was required to hold herself 
ready to set off for Vienna before All Saints’ day, and 
to prepare herself, as soon as possible, to enter on her 
holy vocation. 

This intelligence was not entirely unexpected by 
Catherine; she had seen something like it approaching, 
for some days, and was no stranger to the thoughts 
awakened by it. The hope and courage of Sandor were 
shared by her. She considered an affair not quite hopeless, 
between the accomplishment of which and the present 
moment there were eighteen months to pass, and ac- 
cordingly this haste was not disagreeable—for it brought 
her so much earlier in connection with people who were 
entire strangers to her. She pictured to herself, how- 
ever, the grandeur and magnificence of the imperial city, 
so rich in all that was novel and unknown; for the in- 
habitants of the mountains depicted it to themselves in 
almost romantic colours, and to the youthful imagina- 


tion of Catherine, it appeared as a perfect paradise of 


delight. 

The preparations for the journey were soon made. A 
young girl, and Margaret, an elderly female of the esta- 
blishment, were appointed to wait on Catherine during 
the journey, accompanied by father Isidor, as the guide 
and protector of the whole ; who, as soon as he had com- 
mitted Catherine to the care of the Lady of Preysing, 
was to return to Clamm with old Margaret. 

The day of departure now began to draw near, and 
the good mother felt more uncomfortable at giving up 
this, her last and only child. Her hours of solitude often 
witnessed her bitter tears, which she carefully concealed 
from Catherine and father Isidor: even prayer gave her 
deeply-troubled feelings but feeble relief. Catherine, 
also, becaine more and more depressed, while the tender 
affection of her mother—who dared not express her feel- 
ings by words, and whose former coldness was now 
changed into an opposite feeling of warmth and attach- 
ment—made the thoughts of separation so much the 
more painful. At such moments her tears fell uncon- 
cealed; and, to her troubled and desponding fancy, the 
future then appeared all overcast, and she could not, as 
at other times, indulge the pleasing hopes which Sandor 
had raised within her: on him, even, she thought with 
feelings of anguish, and often abandoned every hope of 
again seeing so dear a friend on earth. 

At length, one morning, the old tumble-down coach, 
after many necessary repairs, stood ready for departure 
in the court-yard, with the son of the steward seated as 
postilion in his best attire ; for he was to have the honour 
of driving his young lady to Neustadt, where a change 
of horses awaited them. 

The baroness and her daughter had passed the night 
in weeping, and had in vain courted repose. The first 
rays of the sun now gilded the summits of the opposite 
mountains, when Catherine’s attendant entered her mis- 
tress’s apartment, who, summoning up all her resolution, 
and dressing herself, went to take Jeave of her mother. 
The doubtful light of day scarcely illumined the gloomy 
corridor ; the cold was severe, and light glimmered in 
the court-yard about the coach that was now getting 
ready. ‘he coachman smacked his whip, and Catherine 
shuddered at the sound. She approached the window, 
and saw the heavy machine which was to convey her 
away, with its large imperial still bearing some remains 
of faded gilding. It was the same window, where, a few 
weeks before, she had sat with Sandor, where she had 
wept on his bosom, and where their hearts had under- 
stood and become attached to each other for life. 





The! 


recollection overpowered her; she fell on her knees, and, 
with her head leaning on the window-shelf, wept pro- 
fusely. With her looks still turned towards the court- 
yard, she saw again the tree, the stair-case, the window 
of the room which Sandor had occupied, and bidding 
them adieu, commended her absent friend and their mu- 
tual happiness to Heaven, and then went to bid a last 
farewell to her mother. She found her already dressed, 
and father Isidor with her, prepared for the journey. 
After many tears and blessings, and well nigh broken- 
hearted, the baroness tore herself away. Father Isidor, 
contrary to his custom, was compelled to console the 
afflicted pair, exhorting them to bear their lot without 
murmuring ; this produced a momentary soothing effect, 
and Catherine and her tompanion parted for the carriage, 
which soon passed through the gateway and over the 
draw-bridge, and now slowly descended the steep moun- 
tain path. 

It was now quite day when the travellers left the nar- 
row valley behind them; when they entered the plain, 
the clouds were tinged with a golden light, the radiant 
sun had scattered the mist, and shed a new life over the 
lovely landscape. Such a spectacle was not without its 
influence on Catherine, who, with clasped hands, offered 
up her devotions to the Author of such a magnificent 
scene, and confidently confided her affairs to his wise 
keeping. Father Isidor took his breviary, and offered up 
his devotions in silence, while Margaret and Sabina slept. 
Catherine enjoyed the beauties of the picturesque scene 
around her, and gazed on the clouds that floated in gro- 
tesque shapes about the mountains, or the tortuous 
ascent of the smoke, that here issued from the pyra- 
midical chimneys of the iron foundries by the road-side ; 
and listened to the echo of the streams that impelled the 
machinery, and rebounded, foaming, from the wheels. 
The sooty figures of the forgemmen, as they busily shifted 
about in the foundry, also amused her. The straightness 
of the road, however, made the distance appear greater 
between the successive villages on the route, as they were 
seen at such a distanee; but father Isidor relieved the 
ennui of the scene, by interesting observations on the re- 
markable objects which they passed. On this evening 
the travellers reached Neustadt, and the father directed 
Catherine’s attention to the temple gates, the towers, the 
thick half-ruined walls, which formerly rendered the town 
a place of considerable strength, and whose inhabitants, 
|having been always distinguished by their inviolable 
fidelity to their legitimate sovereign, had acquired for 
i their city the title of Ever faithful. In former times it 
|had received Frederick the Warlike within its walls, and 
| courageously maintained his freedom and person against 
lthe might of the emperor, Frederick II., who lay in the 
| neighbouring city of Vienna. At a later period, the 

father mentioned how the valiant Baumkircher repelled 
[the attack of the Hungarian troops on the brigde of 
| Vienna, and protected the emperor, and the royal orphan 
|Ladislaus, with his blood and life; again, at another 
| period, how the great Matthew Corvinus, King of Hun- 
|wary, bestowed great praise and privileges on the inha- 
ibitants of Neustadt, who had valiantly opposed him and 
his army, preserved their fealty for their native prince, 
{and also presented them with a costly goblet, still shown 
| 

| 





in the town-hall; while the citizens of Vienna, who had 
received him too readily, and had not evinced the same 
zeal for their rightful sovereign, were severely punished. 
| —_— 
CHAPTER IX. 

| Next day, the travellers continued their journey with 
fresh horses, and Thomas was sent back to Clamm with 
jhis cattle. Here, in the neighbourhood of Neustadt, 
Catherine still had the pleasure of secing her native hills 
in the distance. A high range stretched itself along to 
ithe left, while the Sehneeberg towered from behigd, clad 
in its snowy garment. Seen from its summit, the plains 
|below seem spread out like a boundless map before the 
eye. But now, as the travellers journeyed on, all this 
scenery became lost to them, except that to the left was 
‘a lower range of hills, amidst which, from time to time, 
were seen scattered villages, old castles, and modern 
buildings in agreeable yariety ; while, straight before 
them, and stretching away to the north and east, appeared 
an unbounded plain, on which were seen scattered single 
villages, embosomed in trees, like islands in the ocean. 
As they approached the capital, the townships on either 
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side of the road became more frequent; and father Isidor 
pointed out to Catherine the names of each, as far as the 
eye could reach. He showed her, in a corner, between 
mountains, on whose brow rose proudly more than one 
ancient castle,—the little town of Baden, renowned in 
the time of the Romans, and since, for its mineral waters; 
the old Modling with its church, built in the time of the 
Templars, at the entrance of a rocky defile; the ruin of 
the castle of Babenburg, and further on, the fallen castle 
of the powerful Lichtenstein ; and to the right, across 
the plain, the emperor’s country-house, Saxenburg, sur- 
rounded by its gloomy meadows. The mountains on 
the left now began to appear, and the view, towards the 
northwest, to be shut out. Catherine thought she saw 
buildings on the two last mountains. Father Isidor in- 
formed her she was not mistaken, and that they were 
named the Kahle and Leopold mountains, being the 
terminations of that vast mountain-chain which stretches 
from hence through Steyermark, Upper Austria, Salz- 
burgh, Carinthia, to the Tyrol, and Switzerland. « That 
building,” the father continued, “ on the last mountain 
but one, is a convent of pious monks of Camaldoli, who 
observes the strict vow of eternal silence and reflection 
upon death; and there, on the very last elevation of the 
mountain, where stands a small church and a few houses, 
was situated, in ancient times, the castle of the then 
Margrave and Duke of Austria, of the house of Baben- 
berg, the most celebrated of whom was the holy Leopold, 
the founder of the neighbouring monastery of Ktorternen- 
burg, a truly pious prince, and a pattern of unapproacha- 
ble excellence to all his successors. 

They were now rapidly approaching the capital ; they 
had reached the heights which surround it, and the stone 
crucifix, which tradition reports to have been erected by 
the produce of a pious virgin’s spinning-wheel. 
a sudden, Catherine uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
the great city having at once burst upon the view. With 
its environs, and the beautiful villages in the neighbour- 
hood, it seemed to occupy all the valley, which, extend- 
ing in the shape of a graceful semicircle, was bordered on 
one side by the Danube, and on the other, by mountains. 
The river flowed majestically along, studded with nu- 
merous woody islets, united to each other, and to the op- 
posite banks, by bridges. Catherine was surprised at the 
number of towers and steeples that rose above the city ; 
she particularly admired St. Stephen’s church, which, for 
beauty of structure, and the bold elevation of its spire, ex- 
celled all the others; it had not then been shaken by the 
Turkish artillery, so as to make it Jean to one side, as it 
does at present. 

The whole soul of Catherine was in her eyes, which 
could hardly embrace so many objects, at once so various, 
and so novel. As they now proceeded slowly up a 
slight ascent, the minuter part of the great picture be- 
came more clearly developed. Right before them, as 
father Isidor remarked, lay the emperor’s country seat, 
Favourite; with its fine gardens, ornamented with foun- 
tains and immense basins, and situated on the highest 
point of the surrounding country. No trenches or ram- 
parts then surrounded the suburbs with their vast works. 

Behind the gardens of this country seat, and onwards 
to the right, where now a mass of streets and buildings 
extend in labyrinthine mazes to the river, were to be 
seen, at this time, only a few houses and gardens, the 
ground being more taken up with vineyards, that clung 
to the sunny heights, the favourite resort of the emperor 
in the summer and autumn months. Instead of gardens 
Jaid out in the English style, which we now sce, adorned 
with the choicest exotics, and evincing the improved taste 
of their owners, every comfortable citizen or person in 
an official situation, had then his vineyard and little box 
attached to it, embowered in trees, where he sought an 
asylum on the Sundays, during the hours of rest. Our 
travellers now passed along the glacis, which were not 
then adorned with the fine rows of trees which now shade 
them. ‘They arrived at length at the Carinthian gates, 
which led them into a narrow and dark street, between 
two rows of very high houses. 
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«“ There are the Gates of Heaven,” said father Isidor, 
“and this is the asylum which the mercy of Heaven of- 
fers to your inexperienced youth, as a refuge from the 
threatening tempests of time.” 

These words filled Catherine’s excited and timid heart 
with anguish. 

«“ Good heavens!” she exclaimed, terrified: “and that 


‘| building, with the imitation of the hill of Calvary before 


it,—is it also a convent ?”’ she enquired. 

“No,” replied father Isidor; “ that is a prison, where 
criminals condemned to death are kept, from the time 
sentence is pronounced, till the moment of execution.” 

« Alas!’ she thought within herself, «that the build- 
ing, where I am to pass my life in severe captivity, should 
be so near another, of so horrible a description!” and 
thus agitated, she burst into tears. At this instant, the 
carriage stopped before a narrow and lofty house, with a 
gothic roof, grated windows of unequal dimensions, and 
a small door, which opened into a long, narrow, and 
gloomy passage. This house belonged to the Baroness 
de Preysing, widow of a colonel in the Austrian service, 
who was killed in battle. This lady was a native of 
Spain, of very distinguished family, and became ac- 
quainted with the baron when he visited Madrid in the 
suite of the imperial ambassador, the Count de Kerenhul- 
ler, to demand in marriage the Infanta of Spain, for his 
sovereign the Emperor Leopold. The fair Spaniard re- 
nounced her country, her family, and the brillianey of 
fashionable life without regret, to unite her fate with that 
of the young Austrian. For more than thirty years, she 
accompanied him in his military career, and in his vari- 
ous campaigns. Of several children, only one daughter 
remained, who was also married toan Austrian, the Ge- 
neral Count Dunerwald, who resided at Vienna, where 
Madame de Preysing had come to live, to be near her 
daughter. Being far advanced in years, she never went 
out, except to church. The Countess Dunerwald, being 
still young and beautiful, and of a lively and amiable 
temper, and her husband filling a distinguished post un- 
der government, went accordingly to court, and mixed in 
gay society, but visited her mother daily, whose solitude 
and ennui she relieved, by her accounts of what was 
passing in the world. It was with this respectable lady, 
that Catherine was to reside, until she could enter the 
convent. Father Isidor descended from the carriage, and 
caused their arrival to be announced. Catherine’s heart 
felt still more oppressed, with the thought, that she was 
going into the presence of people, with whom she was 
totally unacquainted, and with whom she was to live. 
She would gladly have made her escape, and gone back 
to Clamm, but was compelled to follow her conductor, 
who was now on the stairs. Her apprehensions were 
already excited, by the mere entrance to this gloomy 
abode, which was only lighted by a lamp burning before 
a statue of the virgin, of the natural size. The winding 
staircase, having no admittance to the day-light, but 
through a single, solitary, narrow window, that looked 
into a back court, deepened further her melancholy re- 
flections, which carried her back to her own home at the 
castle, with its vast staircases and galleries, and the mag- 
nificent window from which she had seen Sandor arrive! 
Sighing deeply, she found herself suddenly at the door of 
the ante-chamber, where she was received by an old, 
starched, and grim-looking female, with a head-dress of 
muslin, in a brown gown, much worn, and stiff ruffles to 
the elbow, like winglets :—this was the first femme de 
chambre to the Baroness de Preysing. She conducted 
her new guests along a great passage, set round with 
large wooden presses. The door of an excellent kitchen 
was open, and displayed to view a superb assortment of 
gold and silver-looking dishes ; which however, resembled 
those metals only in their shining qualities. Another 
door led to the suite of rooms occupied by the baroness. 
The first had no carpet, and on the white plastered wall 
was hung round a collection of half-effaced family por- 
traits, in black frames. The second room was adorned 
with heavy-looking Flemish tapestry, and furnished with 
sofas, and high-backed elbow-chairs, covered with em- 


in the streets, the multitude of passers by, the number of | broidery, strangely figured, which had been worked by 


brilliant equipages, the shops of every description,—all 
that she saw and heard, rendered Catherine mute with 


astonishment. Father Isidor made no attempt to break 


the silence ; if he had, he would scarcely have been heard ; 
at length, the carriage turned up a narrow street to the 
right, and arrived at an open place between high walls. 
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the lady herself, in her younger days. In each corner of 
the room a side board of China lacker was placed. 

Here the ascent was by a few steps to a large room, 
lighted up by a single Gothic window, in two compart- 
ments, the view from which overlooked the court. Ina 
deep niche, a small and highly ornamental domestic 








altar was placed ; and opposite to this, an ancient wash 

hand stand of silver, with a bowl-shaped urn. The ap- 
pearance of the whole was that of a chapel: it was the 
sleeping apartment of the old baroness; and the air of 
neatness, comfort, and piety that was about it, would 
have made a favourable impression on Catherine, if her 
thoughts had not been otherwise engaged. 

The mistress of the house, who now made her appear- 
ance, produced a painful effect at first sight. Her figure 
was small, and bent with years, but still retaining some 
marks of elegance, in spite of her age. She wore a 
long gown of black silk, with a train, a small cap of fine 
lace, adorned with bright coloured ribbons, and a silk 
handkerchief about her neck, falling down loosely over 
her dress. Her naturally elegant and delicate features 
had become sharpened by age; her hair, about her tem- 
ples and forehead, was displayed in small well-arranged 
curls, and, with her numerous wrinkles, contrasted strik- 
ingly’ with a pair of brilliant black Spanish eyes, whose 
lustre time had not been able to extinguish, and which 
gave to her countenance a vivacity which distinguished 
her inall she did ; although not unaccompanied with dig- 
nity. She addressed Catherine in French, who, not be- 
ing well versed in that language, was so overcome, that 
instead of replying, she burst into tears. The baroness 
looked at father Isidor; but a moment’s reflection, and 
the experience of a long life, soon restored those feelings 
of indulgence, which are so natural for the embarrass- 
ment of a young country girl. She approached Catherine, 
and taking her hand in a friendly manner, addressed her 
in German, and with the kindness of a mother endeav- 
oured to soothe her. Father Isidor, also, rallied his 
young protegée on her weakness; she soon felt how un- 
suitable was her conduct, and drying up her tears, beg- 
ged to be excused, and that the baroness would have a 
little patience with her. Her simple and modest man- 
ners, the sweet expression of her beautiful countenance, 
and the sound of her voice, made a favourable impression 
on the old lady, who soon entered into familiar chat with 
Catherine, and the father; and thus brought into closer 
contact, two hearts formed to love each other. 

During the first few days, many things occurred to 
surprise and annoy Catherine in her new abode; she 
even found the presence of Isidor a relief, amidst the new 
faces with which she was surrounded, and the old people 
whose serious visages frightened her. All the servants 
of the house were nearly as old as the lady herself, had 
been with her many years, and were all as faithful, de- 
voted, and obliging as possible. ‘The baroness knew so 
well how to unite kindness and amenity of manners, 
with dignity, that she inspired, at once, affection and 
respect; the heart of Catherine soon began to expand, 
under the influence of such genial feelings. At length, 
the daughter of the house, Madame Julia Dunerwald, ar- 
rived, after an absence of some days, during which she 
had accompanied her husband on a hunting excursion. 
This young and beautiful lady threw herself upon her 
mother’s neck, with marks of such warm affection, and 
evinced so much sensibility, in the midst of almost infan- 
tine gaiety, that Catherine was delighted with her beyond 
measure; while her own filial affection, her naturally 
frank and amiable temper, and the reception she met 
with, irresistibly attached her to the charming baroness. 

The mother and daughter, on their part, studicd, also, 
the character of Catherine, whom they compared to a 
rough diamond, that only requires the artist’s hand to 
bring forth its beauties. In their opinion, she could not 
fail to be esteemed, admired, and beloved for her many 
excellent qualities. But, in proportion as her character 
became known to her friends, they could not fail to per- 
ceive, that her wiskes were far from being on the side 
of a conventual life, and that her yielding to it—which, 
in their opinion, ought to be from sincere conviction, and 
with full and free consent—was only an act of obedience 
to others, when all hope of escape had been abandoned, 
and overwhelming necessity compelled her. The baron- 
ess, therefore, was resolved on gaining Catherine’s con- 
fidence, for the purpose or discovering whether this step 
was in consequence of father Isidor’s persuasions, or 
only the result of weak and insufficient feelings of her 
own ;—for, in either case, she was resolved to do her ut- 
most to induce her friend to abandon a resolution to 
which she must inevitably fall a victim, She spoke to 
her daughter on the subject, who was entirely of her 
mother’s opinion ; and they both agreed to spare no effort 
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